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THE WORLD 


Preewheeline life on the frontier 
war never free, The West bears the 


scars of federaily subsidized grat- 


Ing, mung, and logging—ana 
faces a new land rush of visitors, 
developers, and retirees. 

“ 
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A daughter of U. &. missionaries 
revisits her childhood home in 
Papua Wew Guinea, where log- 
Bing Pray sOOn destroy pristine 
rainforest and the way of life 

of the native Bahinemo people. 


At) 


Builton Yankee ingenuity and 
industry, the richest state in the 
U. $.—in per capita income—has 
been Aard hit by job losses, Now 
Connecticut begins to reinvent 
itself for the post-industrial ave. 


64 


Hunted for meat, leather, and t/veir 
(ely, sea tures have suffered 
great declines in population. All 
eight species are endangered or 
threatended, and scientists work [0 
save them from extinction. 


94 


Named for two raging, glacter-fed 
rivers, this Canadian wilderness 
has ridden Gif a bruising Oartle 
aver copper inining and emerged 
intact, The park crowns an inter- 
national preserve 


123 


COVER: [na desperate flight from tts birthplace on Mexico's west coast, a two-inch-long sea turtle 
hatching swir towiord open ocean—and a perilous future. Photograph by Bill Curtsinger 


& Cover printed an recvcled-cantent paper. 
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New Showdowns in the Old West 








By RICHARD CONNIFF 


Photographs by 
JOEL SARTORE 


American icon or endangered 
species? The cattlemen of 
Lemhi County, ldaho—where 


lat- 


arl Lufkin-drives- cattle 
tened on spat land to his 
employer's ranch—claim to 
be the human equivalents of 
the spotted owl. Many guara- 
ians of the New West disapr 
and say it's high time that all 
users of the nation’s vast tracts 
ot teceral lands—ranchers, 
miners, loggers, and recre- 


ationists— pay a fair market 


price to their landlord. the 


U.S. taxpa VET. 
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WASHINGTON Prodigy of the forest, o centuries-old western hemlock is howled from 


Obmpie National Forest by o loging crew. Focus of 0 raging debate, such old-growth 


[ries ore prise cl iy! timber Componics for Cietr fig velo 
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WYOMING Leaving their toils behind them—and cleaner for itttambs ore a fixture 
im federal lands in southern Wyoming, The Bureau of Lond Monogement (RLM) 


Gilmiinisters the lion's shore of rongelands in Wroming dnd thri rughout the Wises 
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A line drawn 
in the earth 


“Lh free donch on the old 


entiec —the Mining Law ol 





troritier, it's beer 


io/2. Designed to encourage 
settlement of the West, the 
law does hot require hard- 
rock mining companies to 
pay royalties to the U. S. gov- 
crmernt and allows therr to 
ibtain title, or patents, t 
public lands for berween 

b2 SOand $5 an acre—the 
arice set 120 years ago 

n Montana a company has 

applied ler patents to 2 504) 
acres of platinum and palla- 
dium deposits worth billions 

i dollars. Cost of the parents 
+10,000. Foreign conpanies 
can-also benetit from the 
lenient law. A Canadian ven- 
ture has been mining almost 
halla billion dollats a year in 
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Taxpayers will incur fur- 
ther losses as bills come due 
or cleanup of abandoned 
sites. The Mineral Policy Cen 
Ler says if may cost /U billion 
dollars to reclaim non-ooal 
mines that pose health and 
environmental problems. 

[he 1A7? Mining Law is now 
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ARIZONA HBockyord nightmare, o copper-tailings impoundment in Arizona reveals it: 
foxicity in the sulfide-tinged rainweuter pooling on ite surfuce. Unless such piles of mining 


residue are properly contained, chemicals may leach freely into the groundwater 
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A line drawn 
in the park 
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UTAH AND QREGOR 


the living desert crust takes ao constant beating from mountain 


On BLM lond near Arches Notional Park, 


bitters, who hove chosen this ared in Uteh as their own special 


porudice. Thus daomoped, it may never recover. More beripn ts 
the simple commirning of visitors like Cebarn Carroll, enjoying 
Oregon's Willamette National Forest. 
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Far-reaching federal lands 
. hs mI f—}:. ¥ Secured by LSoth-century territorial acquisitions, a wist figsaw 
— 7 of federal jurisdictions accounts for nearly half of the 760- 
miiiion-acre area of |) western states—and A? percent of all 
federal londs outside Alosko. Nationwide the RLM oversees 
270 million acres; the U. S. Foreat Service; 190-million. 
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Phoenix 


FEDERAL LAND MANAGEMENT 
Department of Agriculture 

E=) Department of Defense 

Orpartment of Energy 
Department of the Interior 

> Gureay of Indian Affairs 

_—) Bureau of Land Management 

HB Fish and Wildilfs Service eT anes 3 4 

- Natlonal Park Service - + ne | 


Percale of nanfectace! lenct tec amad te Satingeah af Phe ecole of 
this mag ave eecluded my the shasted federal yp managed arene 
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CALIFGANIA 3 (nthe edge of the Mujove Desert near Goffs (population 15), cattle 


rancher Howard Blair ponders his cranddaughters’ future: “They won't ever be rich, 


but trey hove honest roots in thre fonmd—if greasing reforms dont force me off.” 


FEDERAL LANDS 











NA FRESHLY MOWED FIELD just outside | r — ——— 
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Salmon, idaho, the old machinery was 
ined up for auction: 421951) John Deere 

& 
r hee e 
im, & oun erect M opy-Pereuson mower 


with no rear wheels, tractors with their 








barks broken andl their cuts spread rit 
In beans of rusting junk—which the auction 
crowd roundly disparaged and vet also coy- , , 
eted, at the right price (or somewhat less) | 

Beyond the hayvfields the federal rangelands 
ind nibional forests began, and the Eitterroot 


Range reared up ina jagged grav line. “tothe 





Wrest i Squite 4 scenic area an old rancher 


Hamed Chi mens Aid, ariel the ni Lismmissed the 
idea with a wave. “To me these are all just 
Camino mountains,” 

But those machines were like living things: 
What's the matter with that bod leg? Is it 
just the brake?” said a bidder ina greasy cow 
ov hat, everng a frozenaxle. “There aim'tn 
arms on this one,” said another. Their interest 
extended onivy 0 far as Ingenuity could make 
this equipment work agam in the trarlitional 


western industries of ranchine. logging. and 





MMMnINE. .hey Were Tol CoOMechnhe? AMErCcand 

“All right, boys, here we go," the auction- 
PPT sane, Wwe fot tour of theae Vi i] pt fA & 
= ot LE ee tt — LPL a lh it 1 h | ee 1 
S45, yey li Vo ry} i. >; 14 I rae 7 ELE! Le 1 Cr 15 = 

. 3m y FT ah | : ; a i 
ss?" He was trafficking in the worldly goods 


if a iocal mechanic. lately deceasecl, Clements 
recalled the time when the shaft cracked o1 
nis SO0-vear-oldl Niassey ml thie: miei hieerati 
[MaKe cd around in the Se A ers, Lame Up Wilh & 
replacement part, and got him back-to work 

he chead man would be missed in a working 
town like Salmon. Not that sentiment added a 
dime to the day's bidding, “Just stop and 


think fellas,” the auchoneer was pleacdime, 


HARD t.ONNTI has written about L.bicageo 
E ' 


Ry 
Easter stand. aml California water crisis for 
¢ 


iTIONAL LtEOGRAFHIC. IOEL SARTORE, TOTMETY 





ifthe Wichita Eugl in Kansas, contributed photo 
eraiphs tothe recent story on Hurricane Andrew and 


; ¥ 
the coverace of L.onnechecut in ts se 





SALMON, IDAH 








Pesty around strangers, Philip Goodell's dog, Nick, expresses, with vigor, the attitude of 


mony in rural idohe toward outsiders—especially those who would tell trem how to use 


the land. Like many in this area of public domain, Goodell runs cattle on BLM tond. 





“what met these Oebies here would cost.” His 


voice lifted in song, “10-10-10, will you give 
La Pe el 
"Vou 


74 hii Hy 


" if 


oon { 


want to sav anything about 
mes run? a bidder inquired, over a 
hopeless mess of engine: 
“They ran once; they'll run again,” the 
Auctioneer alhirmed. He chimbed onto an old 
tractor, firedit up, and sent the sodacan cover 
rocketing + 


murmurs of <atisfaction 


tf the exhaust pipe, to 
~ eo 


me a thowsane just to say you have one?" 


erucrine 


who'll give 


T WAS A TIMELESS midstimmer morning 

In east-central Idaho, I'd come to this 
small town to look at the Tecderal lands 

which constitute more than 90 percent 

of the upper Salmon River basin 

hil 





aun) TO 
(50 million Acres around the West, mast 

a U.S. Forest Service orthe 
lurcad of Land Management (BLM). Almost 


rural West i fienting now 


acliministererd by the | 


every area in thet 
over how best to wee these lands, and the one 
thing the aclversaries share is a poignant sense 
that they are losing all they beheve was once 
food and true about the West. For t 
tiomalists, it's the rugged independence of the 
cowboy West. For the environmentalhsts, it's 


‘potted owls swooping through old-growth 
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forests and salmon battling up 


OPEN TIVeEr=s 
Chese warring mythologies stand on the brink 
of the New West, which no longer looks hke 
the promised land. The Clinton Administra 
tion, with its avowed commitment to both jobs 
und the environment, is secking peaceful com- 
promise—tutso far with little result 

Phe fighting tends to be intensely local. ‘This 
was why l'dsettled onthe upper Salmon River 
Valley to stand in for all) the other battle. 
Frounds. Like many outsiders, I 
wry of the airport at Ketchom and clrove the 
hour northwest to Galena Summit. The uppet 
valley begins there, in the Sawtooth Range, 


and winds alone the nver almost to Montana 


arrived. by 
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lestament to a freewheeling West, a single stoplight ot the corner of Main.and Church 


in Sabmon controls traffic in Idohe'’s 5,000-square-mile Lemhi County. Morry of the 


region's 6,900 people, inclucling Rebecco Madsen, show up for the county fair and rodeo, 


lt passes through every life zone from semiarid 
upper Sonoran to alpine. [t spans the cultural 
gap between Sun Valley, an enclave near Ket- 
chum built on posh recreation, and Salmon, 
DULL on commacdities from the 


SCraicning 


earth. | wanted to know if it was possible for 


this valley to make a living from federal lands 


without destroying them 


way, | wanted to 


To put it another 
eo beyond the bitter nam 
western land disputes to 


see if it wae possible to protect the federal 


Calling of othe 
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lands without destroying towns like Salmon. 

Salmon, the center of life for 6,900 people in 
a county the size of Connecticut, i the sort of 
place Where the radio station broadcasts the 
dates the piano tuner and the vacuum-cleaner 
repairman are due intown, Lhe Kexall drug- 
store ant the A & W Family Restaurant are thi 
closest things to a franchise. There is the Rox 
theater on Main Street, 


still wears a | 


where the ticket taker 
ow be, and when the woman at 


the Quick-Clean laundry finds five dollars in 





Colleee-bound, Kip Winterowd and Melissa Eberhard leave Salmon High School eoser 


for new horizons. Now shidents at the University of Idaho, they doubt they'll come home 


fo five. “Sanimon’s too teoloted,” save Melissa, “and unfortunately the pobs aren't there.’ 











Laer-friendly sheep help young cowpokes mister their moves during “nuitton busting” 


at the anus rodeo in Leadere, ldaho. With only 74 inhabitunts, the tiny cow town is 


Lemht County's “second city.” Last year its high school graduated two seniors. 


your pants pocket, she tells you so and sub 
tracts it from your bill. Fora visitor from back 
East, like myself, it all feels about three dec 
ades removed from the malled-out, multi 
piexed modem world 

[fitis, on one level, afnenciy town, Salmon 
A political cancdicate 


introduces himself to his neighbors with the 


is also leery of outsiders 
rucful apology, “I was born and raised here. | 
guess I'm kind of & newcomer. He means 


that his parvenu forebears didn't get here tll 





1929. A letter in the local newspaper cdefencls 
another candidate with a phrase out of the 
Red-baiting 1950s: “She isnot now nor hasshe 


ever been an environmentalist.’ 


5 1N moucy of the rural West, many 
people 


jobs as the only Terese jobs, and they 





here regard the traditional 


| say Lhe upper Salmon River basin is 
sll bounthiul enourh to accommodate them 


Cin the morning of the auction, tractor-drawn 


Mowers Were lnyving the grass down in glossy 
windrows along the river bottom, and all 
around the valley the baled hay was rising in 
stacks like golden loaves of bread, to feed the 
cattle through the lone winter. In the forested 
mountains, logeing trucks rolied down the dirt 
roads wilh their brakes growling, bownd lor 
the mhin oalmon, where 50 people work saw- 
ing trees inte posts, 

This valley has never been an ¢asy place to 
earn a living, (An old mining-town cemetery 
lists causes of death: “John Davis killed 
by asnowslide on the trail to the Charles Dick 
ens mine, “Andrea Cerameline miscal- 
culated the time necessary to reach safety and 
was killed in the explosion,” “Rh. |]. “Burck’ 
W rirhl 


Work, harl-luck mentalits 


acide bY morphine.) Che bard- 
is Stich that after 
a loca) Man Was caught in & counterfeiting 
ccheme a few years back, a T-shirt appeared 
with the question, “Who says you can’t make 
itin Salmon?" 


National Geoeraphic, February [O04 


Making it in Salmon ts only getting harder. 
The American public has lately come to realize 
that it owns most of the land hereabouts, and 
people from the outside world now take a 
proprietary interest in what used to seem like 
Salmon's private kingdom. Outsiders tend to 
be outraged that traclitional rural industries 
pay little to use public lands and often leave 
behind environmental problems. 

In Salmon the pressure to reform is com- 
pounded by the town's namesake fish. Until 
mid-century, chinook and sotkeve salmon 
choked local streams near the end of their 00- 
mile spawning migration from the Pacific. 
Their recent listing under the Endangered 
Species Act could inhibit many economic 
activities in the area, though rural industries 
bear far less blame for the plight of the salmon 
than do hydroelectric dams downriver. 

All this makes the upper Salmon River Val- 
ley ripe for fire-breathing rhetoric. “Compro- 
mise is a dirty word,” a logger named Joe 
Fraser told me one afternoon as we sat in 
his backyard. Fraser, a trim 41-year-old, is 
a member of the local pro-industry group, 
Grassroots for Multiple Use, and he wore a T- 
shirt declaring, “Just when vou think you can 
make ends meet... they move the ends.” He 
blamed the scarcity of jobs in Salmon on envi- 
ronmental restrictions putting land off-limits 
to industry, “The only way I'm willing to 
go now 1s the other way, where we take some 
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of the land out of restriction,” Fraser said, 

I asked if wilderness designation wasn't 
bringing new money into the community from 
recreationists—generally regarded by envi- 
ronmentalists as the best hope for both the fed- 
eral lands and towns like Salmon. “We don’t 
want their money, and we don't want their 
attitude,” Fraser said, 

Tt was a notion [ heard everywhere in the 
rural West: Recreational visitors were a threat 
rather than anew and more sustainable leg for 
the economy. The locals girded themselves 
against a mythical tourist who “comes with a 
£20 bill and a pair of shorts, stays fora week, 
and doesn’t change either one.” To Fraser the 
tourist: industry meant flipping burgers 
instead of harvesting timber. “We've got 
som pride,” he saich. “We used to lead quality 
lives here, and now we don't.” Timber sales 
were becoming scarce for small operators like 
Fraser. “My son wants to work in natural 
resources. Instead, he’s turning wrenches for 
Sears Roebuck in Boise.” 

“Tt must be a littl tke the Incharns felt,” his 
wife, Debbie, interjected. “They were mind- 
ing their business, and then these people start- 
ed to show wp, The Indians compromised, but 
the new people kept pushing and pushing.” 
She raised her eyebrows. “The Americans 
regret what they did to the Indians. Maybe 
they'll regret 150 vears from now that they 
destroyed the industry here,” 


Idaho's 
federal land 


West of the Continental 
Divide, where Lewis and 


Fare Servee £7] 


Private orviate lend; | 
Camping gh 
Mining 


t Clark crossed into Idaho in 


1805, the headwuaters of the 
truce fingers of 
through the 
state's central 
Encloves of 
private and 
stote land dor 
an overwhelmingly federal 
dubbed the “river of no 
return” by local Indians, 
crosses the nation’s largest 





re 


The next day I tried this idea on Hadley 
Roberts, a retired wildlife biologist anid the 
most visible environmentalist in Salmon. 
With a kind of reluctant forbearance, as if 
accustomed to being. blindsided by 
rooters, Roberts replied mildiv that industry 
here was destr [ by clinging te old, 
abusive "t that 
“i land was being locked up for wilderness, 

o Said; it 

Then a friend of Roberts's gave Debbie Fra 
ser's [Indian analogy hisown twist: The Grass 
were like the Incian (Gshost 
y could drive outthe 


ls THSs- 





OViIng ise 


practices. Phe problem wasn 


7 ‘ a Pol a | i 
Wels bring played out. 


rooters, he said, 
Dancers, who thought ines 
white men by dancing the mselyesinto a trance 
under the moon. But no amount of fervor was 
roing to make the federal lands what they had 
once been —a private empire for commodities 


production. (rity dwellers were spilling over 
Galena Summit fromSun Vailey; relirees were 


Filt fering south from Missoula, Montana. The 
tide of migration to California was washing 
back now in an urbanized wave to the farthest 
reaches of the mountain states 

Ala pricey new dude ranch south of Salmon 
an outfitter named Frank Valvo, 2 transplant 
California, fairly glowed with anticipa 
“The national parks can't take the pres 
Thev're overbooked,” be said. Hut the 
two-million-acre Frank Church—River of No 
Return Wilderness, just next door, was a Yel 
lowstone without the Winnebagaos, and the 
outside world was guickly discovering it 
“Little Salmon, Idahe, is cone to bea Jackson 
Hole inten years, be said. “It's going to bea 
Sun Valley.” Tt was a thought te 


ghost dancers go pale 


Irom 
Lion: 
SL re 


mee ke lina A 


UT 1 HADN'T COME TO SALMON totake 
scalps. nor didT subscribe tothe pow 
erful mythology that evervone witha 
chainsaw, a branding iron, ora bull 
dozer was a menace to the federal lands. It was 
too easy for people Hike me, people who were 
only passing through, to point a righteous fin- 
per at anvone who eects his living directly from 


the eeorth—meiinwhile conven 





ently overlook- 
Lng oP own complis iy Hs COMNSUMEFS [i Wy DLS 
LO BASyY TOF HeWCOMers (0 Move INTO a place 
Jkhornin Sun Vallev and loudly moralize 
against the locals for elk hunting, while failing 
to notice that their own second homes had dis- 
Olacedelk from their winter range. 

[| had the notion that the use of natural 





resources, soundly managed, ought to be o 


avironnmnental sore 
points, clear-cuts in 
Salmon National 
Forest are ready for 
burning tye liberate 
seeds from scattered 
pinecones. Lixesing in 
much of the 1.8- 
million-acre forest 
his been stalled by 
conservation props 
attempting to have 
some rogdless tracts 
set side 0s protected 
wWilderTless creas. 
Logeers feel that the 
quarter of the forest 
that became part of 
the Frank Church- 
River of No Return 
Wilderness tn 1980 is 
endugh. The one local 
mill dependent on 
harvesting this forest 
will have to shut 
down, they claim, if 
logging is further 
reduced, 





good thing, and not oniv because the rest of us 
like our hamburgers and wooden houses. We 
need working landscapes as well as wilder- 
ness; We need cow towns, and not just theme 
Phere is still 
Value in the kind of knowledge of the land that 
nurturing it for 


beaut whatthey used to be, 
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can comé from carefully 
term profit 

Standing in the auction crowd that morn 
ing in Salmon, | was struck by something 
admirable inthe local ethos; it bad to do with 
American horse sense and the ability to make 
things work. These wert traits I could not 
cdiscerm so reacily, beer fat 
Wine auchon [of I hie Ais cepler that Samhic Ay 
Valley, where Served 
by walters ariel 
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WIMLKEW Might be right 
2 sald that environmentalists working 


to push traditional users off 
making the countryside safe for rant 
ewbdivisions. Forme, there is something end- 
lessly forlorn about a place like Elk 
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the television 
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reaching out to 
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PIN THE SALMON NATIONAL FORES1 
dawn an l8-year-old named 
Shaun Westfall directed his scarred 


[i-- Cabaret icirtslope. [hung 
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aay,’ saul Shaun, & college student who was 





A block eye on fdiaho, 
Hie Blackbird copper 
ond cohait mine in 
Salmon National 
Porest hes been tor- 
geted ds a potential 
cleanup poh for the 
EPA. Unprofitable 
since the late 1960s, 
fhe mire site 
remained a tangle of 
debris until last year 
Heavy metas con- 
Cree to fe meorby 
QAucktail Creek. 
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the summer with his uncle Doug's 
logging outht. Shaun's father had died run- 
ning just such equipment, Doug Westfall had 


, 
tolel me, 


Spending 


when a log came in over the engine 
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A river of cattle flows down from the Continental Divide, where the herd had prazed 
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Sun-dappled shower preets Lemhi County folk come to Saimon for the town’s Salmon 
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cut the price of molybdenum to a third of what 
it was when the mine opened. Houses had 
been plucked off their foundations and hauled 
away to other once-and-future boomtowns. 

And vet the prospect of the next big strike 
glittered blincingty in the rural imagination, 
Downriver in Salmon, they experienced their 
last mining-related bust in the early 1980s, but 
anew gold mine in the Salmon National Forest 
still loaked like the brightest bope to a lot 
of people. 

Amid the cross-fire talk about the economic 
benefits and environmental hazards of this 
project, one thing impressed me most: The 
plan was to reduce 700 acres of national forest 
to rubble for a project lasting just seven years. 
As at the Cyprus mine, modern technology 
would rip down mountains and fill up creek 
bottoms on a scale never imagined in 1872, 
Building a region's future on such projects 
seemed to me to réquiré a sense that our 
resources are limithess—a sense that hardly 
exists outside isolated towns like Challis 
and Salmon, 


WAS TALEING ONE BAY with Quinton 
Snook, a rancher and county commis- 
sioner, when a federal-land manager 

| named Dave Krosting walked up and 
began to visit with him on the subject of 15 cat- 
the grazing along a stream thal was supposed 
to be off-limits. Krosting's mission with the 
BLM is to get ranchers to fix up the creek 
bottoms on their grazing allotments—a key 
goal on federal lands around the West but 
especially here where the creeks should be 
producing salman. 

Krosting was sympathetic on the subject of 
Snook's stray cattle but also firm. He'd 
learned the art of selling people what they 
don't much want when he was a kid pushing 
tickets for Boy Scout fund-raisers in his old 
man's saloon. “Dave things,” said Snook, 
when Krosting had left, and his tone implied 
that thie was unusual among federal-land 
managers. 

One difficulty with Krosting’s mission is 
that a ruined riparian sone is not like a forest 
converted overnight to a stump field, To 
ranchers and laymen alike, the sight of cattle 
grazing by the side of 0 stream shill tends to 
look good. You have to stop and think that the 
cattle crossing the stream may be trampling 
on the redds, or nests, where salmon deposit 
their eggs, and the crumbling banks may be 
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smothering the spawning gravels. You have to: 
recollect that if the willows and aspens hadn't 
been chewed to nubs and if the grass weren't 
nibbled flatasa putting green, thisis where the 
deer and the antelope would play, along with 
about 80 percent of all local wiledlite. 

Over ageneration, heavy grazing can take a 
narrow, meandering stream, where trout hide 
inthe pothelly pools, and turnitintoadry, rag- 
ged gut. But noticing the gradual deterioration 
is a bit ike watching your own face grow old. 
Ranchers tend not to see much change till 





‘someone like Krosting makes them look in the 


mirror. Krosting also seemed to have a knack 
for getting them to feel good about repairing 
the damage, 

“Oh Lordy, it was a dust bowl,” a rancher 
Lold me one day soon after, showing off acreek 
that had begun to mend after he fenced out 
the cattle. “There's some littl bitty cotton- 
woods,” he saul, indicating regrowth. “I'll 
tel] you one thing, if you let the damn cattle 
in, they're going to tear ‘em up.” This was a 
rancher who had previously suggested resolv- 
ing a grazing dispute with the help of his .270, 
and | remarked that he was souncing out of 
character. “Just ‘cause I'm a rancher,” he 
said, “doesn't mean | go out and kiss every 
cow on the mouth.” 

Krosting had gotten the ranchers talking 
like converts by preaching the gospel of holis- 
lic grazing, which says you can have healthy 
riparian zones and cattle too, if you just use a 
litle forethought to move the animals around 
the range, When the stream banks have recov- 
ered sufficiently, the cattle can move through 
for a spell of rich grazing in the spring. Then 
they head up to the hills, Catthe bulk up faster 
on dry upland forage, Krosting told the ranch- 
ers, and a healthier stream might make for a 
more reliable water supply. 

“See this? See how this bottom growed 
back?” said Chuck Shiner, a lean, weathered 
old rancher in arumpled white Stetson, stand- 
ing above an eroded stretch of Vearian Creek. 
“There's tots of changes. Just that green grass 
over there, and T suppose if you're scientific, 
you see sedges" — plants that would, in time, 
put down a web of roots six feet deep and 
weave the banks back together again. 

“T sound like I'm fer these things,” Shiner 
said, “and I suppose alittle lam.” At heart the 
ranchers mainly want the government off their 
barks, But salmon also have obvious value 
for the local economy, and their seasonal 
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movements are part of what once made it grat- 
ifying to work the land. "Dlike to manage this 
land so my sons can make a living on it,” Shin- 
<r said, and his words sounded a note of 
reined-in passion. “It's a bard sonuvabitchin’ 
life, but it’s a good clean way to raise people. 
We're trying to take care of the resource so we 
can keep it.” 

On the drive back to Salmon, Krosting was 
in high-sales mode. “We're out here every 
day,” he said. “We're managing the land. It's 
nol as complicated as people make it seem.” 
And from the backseat one of his biologists 
added, “Tdon't know why it's not happening 
all over the West." 

The answer, critics say, is that federal agen- 
cles generally lack the backbone to manage 
natiiral resources properly, especially when 
it means challenging established economic 
Interests. To put it another way, there aren't 
enough people like Krosting willing toshow up 
at the door with bac news and risk having their 
skin peeled back by a harassed rancher’s angry 
wife. You could make a case that it’s not just. 
the land but also small-time users like Chuck 
Shiner who end up paying the price for lax 
management. 

Some people had hoped the Clinton Admin- 
istration would change this, particularly 
because of the strong-environmental positions 
staked out by Vice President Al Gore and Sec- 
retary of the Interior Bruce Babbitt. In early 
skirmishes the administration backed off from 
its promised reforms. But it continues to press 
for changes to the 1872 Mining Law and to 
how grazers use public lands. 


NE MORNING I took a walk on the 
95 ,000-acre San Felipe: grazing allot- 
ment, south of Challis, with Bill 
Meiners, & range conservationist who 
works with environmental groups. He helped 
instigate legal action against graxing practices 
here in the mid-1970s, and the resulting settle- 
ment targeted the Challis area to become a 
national moclel, 

A small army of range experts produced 
the BLM’s first environmental impact state- 
ment on livestock grazing, and they docu- 
mented extensive damage. The BLM agreed 
to an ambitious recovery plan, inclucing a 49 
percent cutback in grazing on the San Felipe 
allotment. The plan was for the cattle to 
return, under more careful management, in 
1994, when the hard work of environmental 
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recovery was to be nearing completion, But 
the plan was never followed, 

Walking across the stark San Felipe land- 
scape, Meiners scoffed that the whole process 
had been a fraud. He moved with the caution 
of early Parkinson's disease. He'd grown old 
in this fight, but be was still tall, clear-eved, 
and angry, Fle pointed out uplands stripped of 
native plants like bluebunch wheatgrass, 
With his pocketknife he picked at the crusty 
soll surface, which now tends to shed water 
like a shingle, instead of absorbing it, This 
land was being grazed at twice the level man- 
dated in the management plan, he said, [twas 
so battered “a cow would have to pack a lunch 
to get across bere.” 

What happened to the celebrated recovery 
plan? Having achieved a legal settlement, 
environmentalists like Meiners pulled out and 
went home to the city. 

The San Felipe Ranch belongs to a partner- 
ship of influential owners, also back in the city: 
Bill Hewlett and Dave Packard, better known 
for the huge computer corporation that bears 
their names. (Despite ranching's bardscrabble 
image, ownership by corporations such as 
Getty Oiland MetLife are common; the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office reports that big opera- 
tors control almost half of all RLM rangeland. } 
But the power on the local scene was the ranch 
manager, Daye Nelson, a six-foot-four-inch 
presence with evebrows bristling like paint- 
brush tips and thick arms-folded impatiently 
across hrs chest, 

“We didn’t agree with the environmental 
Impact statement because it was flawed in 
many ways,” Nelson told me, “We got 
experts in to show that they were wrong, We 
negotiated out.” Without any new supporting 
data, local and state HLM officials agreed 
privately to a more lenient recovery plan. 

Critics sav the agency simply followed its 
unwritten policy: Ignore unwanted data in 
favor of management by wishful thinking. 
“People were looking for any excuse to make 
things turh out better than they were,” one 
BLM staffer confided. 

Itwas, according to another staffer, aclassic 
failure of federal willpower in the face of “hor- 
rendous” small-town political pressure: “T've 
never seen a manager who didn't succumb to 
the sociological problem of living in a-commu- 
nity with the people you're supposed to be reg- 
ulating,” he said. “If you're at all social, if 
you like to go to bars, if you like to go to 
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Undanumed for tts 420-mile length, the Salmon is a river runner's dream—iund a big 
nmonevmiiker for ldaho's hearty recreation industry. Except for tourism, the econontic 
boom in fopidly industrializing south idaho hos lorgely missed Lemitt County. 
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fall guys in the decliné of the salmon, Cine old 
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in the pockets of his blue jeans, recalled when 
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A study in resigna- 
tien, cattleman Mark 
Ellis prepares to 
vacate Hot Springs 
Ranch north of 
Salmon. Sold to a 
California founde- 
tion by his landlord, 
the thousand-aore 
spread will be partly 
find of ranchette- 
style homes favored 
bers of retirees mov- 
ing into Idaho from 
California and else- 
where. Unable to 
match the more than 
three-thousand- 
dollars-an-acre sell- 
ing price for the Lared, 
Mork notes: “You 
con't begin to pey for 
private land out here 
by raising cows.” 





on logpers, grazers, and miners to show that 
they're doing their job.” 

The Endangered Species Act might be a 
handy scapegoat, but it wasn't the real prob- 
lém. Idaho Governor Cecil Andrus, who used 
to enforce the Jaw as-secretary of the interior, 
described it as “the only vehicle we have to 
put the salmon back in the Salmon.” To his 
mind, the real problem was federal failure to 
enforce the law against the powerful interests 
he described as “downstream bandits” whe 
had “stolen” Idaho's fish run 

There was a-certain irony in this point of 
wiew: Small towns like Salmon had benefited 
ior years from federal reluctance to protect 
natural resources at the expense of traditional 
rural industries. Now they were liable to be 
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sacrificed because of feceral reluctance to 
stand up for a natural resource against the 
much larger economic interests of the city. But 
Chaney took no comfortin this. 

“This 1 going to work itself out,” he said, 
“end the only way to make it work is for 
Citizens to get together and stop throwing 
rocks at one another,” Grassrootersin Salmon 
have been reduced to name-calling, he said, 
“because they don't know what else to do. 
One reason is that there's nobocdy out there 
helping them make the transfer from the Old 
West to the New West.” The environmental- 
ists were just asentrenched, putting their faith 
in the simplistic idea that a recreational econ- 
omy would ultimately triumph over all evil 

“Tt's not an either/or thing,” Chaney sail. 
“Tt's not that fishing and recreation are going 
Lo substitute for logging, mining, and grazing. 
You have to have them all or the whole 
damned country’s going to blow away. It's 
only the excesses that get us into trouble.” But 
compromise was still a dirty word when it 
came time for me to leaye Salmon 

Id arrived when deep purple lilacs framed 
the doorways, and cottonwood flowers. were 
drifting in the streets like snow. The day I 
left, the shrubs on the slopes were just turning 
rust color. The racio station was playing 
a country-and-western tune, “Funny How 
Time Slips Away,” and it seemed to me that 
the song was speaking to Salmon, once so 
isolated and independent, now suddenly 
wite-awake in the grip of an entire region's 
shifting values. 

I reached Galena Summit around sunset, 
and I stopped for one last look back at the val- 
ley. The Sawtooth Range at that hour was 
dusky blue shadows, and beyond it other 
mountain ranges repeated the jagged line into 
the distance. The river meandered along the 
valley floor, and the sun glinted off its surface 
In places. Then 1 noticed that the sun was also 
glinting off the Friday evening traffic on the 
highway heading into the valley, a parade of 
pickup trucks with campers, Jeeps with kay- 
aks, Ford Broncos towime dirt bikes. 

Like it or mot, change was coming to Salm- 
on. Change was coming to the federal lands. It 
was time forthe Grassrooters and the environ- 
mentalist to put dewn their rocks and seek 
common ground. It was time for federnl-land 
managers to look to the long term, Below me, 
the Winnebagos were already on the way. The 
subdivisions could not be far behind 
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Like mountuins looming in the beckeround, tie forces of politics and economics are 


clasing in on thease who earn their living from the nation’s land—in Idaho's Salmon Val- 
ley, where o lone rider surveys his ranch, and throughout the rapidly changing West. [] 
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Hunters glide homeward in a fi itt ano! by Pi 
Guinea’s Lake Wagu. The vast rain forest bi yon ay z 
logging interests, a threat that drew the ee dau 
U. S. missionaries—back to her childhood home. 


By EDIE BAKKER 
Photographs by JAY DICKMAN 
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TIF 
wetlancs of northwestern Papua wew Cauines. 115 


-EPIK RIVER meanders through the vast 


swirling brown water spilling aver banks as 
much at pa mile apart. Rut sunrise turned its cur- 
rents pink as we watched from our motorized 
dugout for a chmk in the towering grasses thal marks a season- 
ally flooded channel —a Soret —leading to the Bahinemo village 
of Wau 

I was raised in this remote village in the Hunstein forest, the 
daughter of American anthropologist-missionanes. The improb 
ably named Hunstein (a legacy of 19th-century German colonial 
qm) i one of the country s most undisturbed rain forests, rising 
[rom Swampy lowlands into @ mist-shrouded mountain range 
that peaks af 5,069 feet (map, page 47) 

[ was four years old when we moved here in 1944. My famils 
became members of a Bahinemo cian. | grew up speaking 
Bahinemo and playing barefoot in a shredded palm-frond skirt. 
Vy Memones are of watch- 
Une men Carve Cechar LAE 
ancl of breathing the arc 
eet oe chow BFIng Of Sort rec 
chips: OF gathering ftre- 
wood with my Bahinemo 
Securing it in 
a hamess of carrot-scented 
vines that twisted around 
my forehead and hung 
down my back 

A year after I graduated 
from the boarding school I 
attended in Papua New 








pirlfnends anc 


Cruinea § hithlanids., | 
miverc to the Linitecl States 


Atri | Was coming back 





with mv husband, Roh, an 


_ I 
UrcTartl Mechanic, Art oi) 


seven-year-old son, Gabriel, and five-year-old daughter, Sarah 


After 11 years of living in the 0. S.. Iwas coming home: 

The dark green foothills of the Hunstein-Range rose at the 
homzon of the winding baret, Herons, cormorants, egrets, and 
awks Walched us intently, Parrots screamed and raced away 
we hills. The 
view of four-mile-long Lake Wazu opened like a slowly drawn 


curtain. Mount Aunstein towernd bli in the distance, and 





We crossed the wake of 4 crocodile and cut into t 





SWhel wsmine chrenchert the air 
AS We beached on the rough, pebbled shore of Wagu villace 





PEO Pe Pushed toward us HUCEINg, Clinging, AUEhINEg, And cry- 
me. With exch pair of eves | met flowed thousands of silent 

thewehts. There is no Bahinemo word tor “hello,” and only a 
extended absence requires a greeting: “You're here,” they said 


“T'm here,” D replied 
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foy, Jamey, and Rdte ta 1966), taugh the Bible, gave medical core, and studied the 
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HAT BROUGHT ME BACK TO WAGT Was 4 Crt- 
ae—the Hunstein it on the verge of being 






loved. Some of the world’s last major rain for- 


ests are in Papua New Goines. | fact beard 


(PAF-CUTLITe VW Lave i anak roy Trace ij 


RODUL Clea 
MAINE, and the thoughtot such destruction in the Hunstein 
wie intolerable 

Phe Papua New Guinea government has leit lanc-iuse ques 
tions with local owners. But I worried that foreign logging com 
panies would not tell the Hahinemos the truth about what 
logeing would do to their forest, still crucial to their livelihood 
and culture: And clicl the wolated Bahinemos understand what 
thew treasure means to the world? 

Feeling angry, feeling helpless, | had written letters. One 
found its wavy to botanist S&S. H. Sohmer of the Bishon Museum, 
who organized the Hunstein River Expectition, 5 inc beed by the 
Wau Ecology Institute of Papua New Guinea and the Bishop 
asain of Honolulu, with funding from the National Geo 
graphic Society. Vhere was a need for gr study of 
the Hunstem; tf we were going to lose tt, at least we would know 
What we were losing. And this knowle cs might encourage 





international conservation efforts 

The Papua New Guinea government receives 4 percentage o! 
hag a4 | pe 4fitl, therefore, views lagthHne AS 14 proliteat SOMUrce 
of economic development tor the region 

‘lhe government has attempted to itently the landowners 
ancl follow thelr wishes,” said Harr, abe Wo frew Up in 
the Sepik River region. He is the director of the Wan E Lcology 
Institute and was one of the field leaders of as expedition, “But 





there are two serious dangers. First, even if the people speak 
English, they won't know the legal terms needed to secure thet 
desires, You can’t imagine how clever these mulhinabonal com 
nannies can eet at remterpreting contracts 

Second, the logeine companies will go to incredible lengths 


convince people. Promises of a iifetime salary or even a week- 





PTH inn hotel on the COBSE CHM FO AION Way when the land- 


t 
Owner Has never seen a paver! road 


When ll arnved ta Waru, the réstarch team had already setup 


camps in the forest weld tain them, Gut tirst | wanted to pet 


| ii | r | 
reacguainted with the villame and with the joy of walking the 


forest barefoot. This doesn't require tough feet, only an intimate 


Sin 


Knowledge of the terrain. | here are dangers Thesis Of SONI 
ants-and hornets, death adders, thorny vines-— butonce you 
know how to avoid them, you are free to concentrate on the 
Inexpected patterns and colors in this world that at first glance 
seems Only green, Plate-size leaves of mottled orange and yellow 
drift from the canopy like jumbo confetti, clouds of butterflies 
ash tidescent purples znd blues, liane vines diangele clusters ol 
scarlet flowers 10, even 15 feet long. The stillness  tangible— 
reat LO WALK here to feel the very pulse of creation. | ns. [ 
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echoes Papua New Coutin- 
ea's colonial past, 

fn TRG the likelihood of 
logging prompted an expe- 
dition to survey plant and 
mel fife on the region 
Half the size of Rhode 
Ivland, the Bahineme tern- 
lory is owned by nearly 400 
infalitanis split into fous 
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When | first met the Hahinemos in 1964, thev lived in eight 
villages scattered throughout their 600-square-mileé territory 
They were recent settlements, each consisting of palm shelters 
and amen s cult house, Traditionally, groups of three or four 
families had moved through the Hunstein from camp to camp, 
hunting wild pigs and flichtless cassowaries with bows strung 
with bamboo fibers and gathering fruits, nuts, and the staple of 
the LF Ley _— Star il [ uiln iyi the STILE CI Pat 

When the first commercial traders came into the region in thi 


1950s: a cesire for contact with the outside world drew the 


a ol 





Prenzicd dancing rocks a Hahinemes closer to Lake Wagu anc the rivers. Families still 


Wagu hut as wedding guests lived In the forest for months at a time (and do so today fo1 
: Ae 


weeks ata time), but traders came regularly and recetved can 


| | er ee a 
ane bea ited i - Yh pal Ings and crocodile skins for kerosene lamps, matches, metal 
Wiyaboge Kenyajo, uddied axes, knives, spoons, and Western clothing 

Papua New Guinea was then a territory of Australia, and 
after World War Il the government encouraged all the country’: 
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Warlart, SOPrcery, An mnnibaltcm 


flee coped ers latter oF ayn eo 

rite i Fain j ‘iphiscii sat ‘he Rahinemos hac realy berun to abana Liese Dr ir- 
a mock battle tt the village tices, informally agreeing on an area of the Hunstein where then 
ceHfer, where a time expo- would be no fighting. Too many lives—and too many tradi 

tions— were bemeg lost in violent cycles of attack and retaliation 


Little more than 300 Bahinemos remained in the early 1960s 
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Chips fly as werkers sculpt 
a canoe from a tree trunk, 
Dugouts area main form 
of transportation in this 
readless and largely unex- 
plored area. 

Tn June 1992 the 
Baltinemos and other local 
landowners sold their timber 
rights to the central gowern- 
ment, giving it permission to 
solicit bids from lagging 
companies; no permits have 
heen issued so far. 

Across Papua New 
Guinea, logging offers are 
sorely tempting for indige- 
nous landowners whe 
control 97 percent of the 
country's territory —nearly 
three-quarters of it covered 
by rain forest. Hingry for 
cash and consumer goods, 
inexperienced and iso- 
lated groups suchas the 
Bahinemos can be easily 
exploited by foreign timber 
Companies. 


lived in the higher forest away from swampy areas. In the eight 
years before we arrived, not one of 23 children born in the vil- 
lage had survived infancy, and many adults had died also. 

Medical care offered by my parents, Wayne and Sally Dye, 
helped stem malaria and other ilinesses and infections. As they 
learned the Bahinemo language, they began to compile a dic- 
tionary and translate the New Testament. Bahinemo was nota 
written language, nor did its speakers have a name for it or for 
themselves as a people. My parents helped villagers decide upon 
nname to give their language an identity. They called it Bahi- 
nemo, meaning “our talk.” Ask a Hunstem forest resident today 
if he speaks Bahinemo, and he will say yes. Ask ifhe is a Bahi- 
nemo, and he might say no, But they indulge our Western need 
for organization and do not object to being called by this name, 

Nondenominational Christians from the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, my parents tried to present the teachings of Jesus in 
a way that would assure the Bahinemos that their lives and cul- 
ture have value. In early 1968 many chose to become Christians, 
calling themselves "kinsmen of Jesus,” 

Soon after, plans to move the village to nearby Wagu were 
under way. The people had jong wanted to move to higher 
ground, but the risk fram unknown spirits there hac seemed too 
treat: Nonindigenouws pottery and piles of smooth stones littered 
the-site. But whatever the nature of these spirtts, the villagers 
now believed that God would protect them, and so they moved. 


As 1 WALKED ABOUT WAGU, it seemed that little had 

_ ¢hunged. It was uncanny to follow the same mud path 

edged with hibiscus and mango trees, to touch the 
palm-wood walls of our old house, and to pour a 

be Cup cf water from the same kerosene refrigerator. 

In other ways much bad changed. Most people were wearing 
Western clothing, and many had adopted Western names, Mem- 
bers of my peer group looked too ald to be in their early 30s. ‘The 
men] grew up with had worn faces and serious eves. Some of 
the women were grandmothers. 

When I asked my friend Bawi Bafki how many children she 
had, she paused. Then she began naming them, concluding, 
“Oh, and Wida, Is that six? No, wait, seven.” She beamed: “! 
have seven children.” Her initial uncertainty reminded me how 
relevant counting 15 to the Bahinemos. Bawi's world is not 
governed by numbers or schedules. Some things are constant: 
the sun, the rain, the incessant spread of vegetation, Others hap- 
pen unpredictably: children, wild gume¢, thunderstorms, malar- 
ia, love, death. People do not plan, cause, or control any of it. 

By chance, my parents were also visiting Wau. They now 
live in Renva, teaching missionaries the importance of adapting 
to the culture in which they work. Returning to update my 
father’s stucly of the Bahinemos, they began by taking a census. 
They knew that they would quickly readapt to Bahmemo cul- 
ture, and, as my dad joked, “If you adapt, you don't count." 

The eight initial Bahinemo settlements have coalesced into 
four villages: Wagu, Yigal, Gahom, anc Inalu. The region's 
population has risen to nearly 400, with 135 people in Wagu. 
Young men still move from village to village—“making the long 
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whik” —for marriage or economic alliances, People marry for 


i | i 


ove, It is permissible for a man to take a second wife, but it 
comsilered Selfish. There is also intermarriage with speakers of 
other languages who live adjacent to the Hunstein on land that 
the government of hast Sepik Province 1s also recommending for 
cEPrInNg. Logting 6 whal | quickly began hearing about 
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widow of the head of the larrcest landholding ¢lan, toledi me sh l ee 
| t largest landholding ¢lan, told me she whooping cough victim 
LnouRht sie fae to agree to logging. “The forestry department Poa 

= ry [? 1 breathes Wwe heir rPcorre 


inl they wanted tt, so Dll have to mive it to them, won 
it's not naive of her to think that. A Bahinemo thinks of Sally Lye, wn Magu fora 
Vesite itt terms i Peon! alhances. nol “rite. VA Rall oe . FP : 
WEaITH In terms of personal alhances, not profits. While Wi visit. The infane’s mochier, 
emers base business decisions around profit and expect to culti- = 
ray Tay . ak ae . Henahn Nullowoh, kept 
vate some friends in the process, Hahinemos aim for friendships , 
| ee ee Fe! ee Pe 
and hope to @arn some money in the process, Some 15 clans con- silent Pier, Cer weaned Be 
trol various-size holdings in the Hunstein, and itis an honor to crief when her baby died: 
give permission for other people to use your lane Po eee cite 
“a = ; : sie buried her the next diy 
Compounding the confusion of Movali and other Bahinemos is ' 
F A ' ae rer H ee ry? . 
the overwhelming modem need for cash, As itis, the Hahinemo ita cardboard box. Though 
must struggle for years to obtain an outboard motor, clothes, 
cassette players, Western camping gear. And if they want te 
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Strapped fo tle coil, a hill- 


sie in Madang, one of the 
rountry s most heavily 
lagged provinces, gies a 
orepien’ of what ware- 
strammed lopeing could do 
to the Humstein, some 50) 
niles away, Conservation 
crops vehemently oppose 


logging int te re Pion: A 


1999 study ranked it among 
the country’s most bialogi- 


con lly dit Cre dreds, 





Tourism could provide an alternative income to logging in the 
Hunstem, but it too has drawbacks. “Tourism evil,” an 
moportant village man told me. "Tourists bring beer. We have 
enough problems with aleotol as it is. Tt has made our teenagers 
stop listening to ws dd i bearing up families. The last thing we 
need isa steady stream of beer, But owe mace a law that no 
beer would be sold at our lodge, no tourists would come.’ 

Tour outtitters ene CurAge villages fo attract visitors by [Mer- 
forming traditional ceremonies and selling carvings, many of 


which gre associated with spirit worship. Peopie who no longe 





fear these spirits because of education or Christiasity see this ms 
forced regression. Chose who-are annmsts feel the periormances 
Art A mockery, Watching a dance in a Village south of here in the 
highlancls; | asked aman what they were singing, He hesitated 

before translating. “They are telling the spirits, “We shouldn't 
be doing this. We shouldn't be doing this. We only clo it for the 


Laurists, to make a lot of mone 







LONG THE HUNSTEIN RIVER and the north slope of 
Mount Hunstein, the ten screntits of the Hunstett 
River Expedition had pitched four camps reaching 
up to 3,500 feet. Each was three to six walking 
hours apart The month-long study was just unde 
way When [ joined the scientists at Camp Two, a site the Bali 
nemo: call (ripe. Rich with catfish, the crystal river here drops 


into og de [3 apera) besic i rock Drift 


ral 


Lt rained that nicht, as it does most nichts in. the Hunstem 


Range, But what struck as we were falling asleep was a deluge, 
and people scurried to Dail sagging tent roofs. The river was 
nearing the top of its bank, and -the researchers wormed that the 
camp would flood. The Bahinemos working as carriers — 
camped only a few feet from the churning current —laughed 
“This is just an ordinary rain! Lf it ramed like this for three days 
inarow, then we would worry.” 

The rushing water gave good news to expedition leader S. H 
Sohmer, “The water ¢ clear; this ea healthy, well-balanced 
rain forest.” He explained that the slightest disturbance of a rain 
forest can set off soil erosion. 

“The soil here & thin. Without the roots of forest 
trees to hold itin place, it will quickly wash away, leav 
Ing bare rock. Then, with nothing to bold moisture, the 
area dries outand rain rushes off the barren land, creat- 
ing floods. The watershed is one of the most important 
reasons for preserving this type of forest.” 

Hiking with me up to Camp Three —called “20-mile 
I amp" hy the carriers, who felt as if they hac walked 
that far—were two Wagu men, Gogomo Wivawi and 
Solomon Magofa. Ma Gogome 1s the village pastor 
(“Ma” shows respect In addressing a man, as does 
“San fora woman.) Ma Solomon treats me like a 
daughter because long ago he adopted my father into 
hit clan as his brother. He snd Teall each other Leikim, 
which means “ted vines.” 

scattered on our path were flower petals that looked 
like pink brushes or long yellow bells, and nuts that 
secmed to be wrapped with red string. We crossed the 
scat of wild pigs and cassowaries. Ma Gogomo peeled 
bark fromacinnamon tree, and we inhaled its perfume 
16 stretch our water supply, we col a thick vine and 
drank its «weet liquid. We collected the foot-long nest 
ofa giant moth that $s used for making cloth: the larvae 
are roasted ancl éaten 

Via Solomon told me about the hunting ane gather- 
ine routes that crisscross the forest alone ruiges and 
creeks. Trails slashed along these routes prow over 
within weeks, so knowledge of them has been passed down Hired for the [989 expe- 
from generation to generation. “Now, San Leikim, lam passing 
it to vou,” 


Approaching Camp Three at 2,G00 feet, we hit cool air and 








dition, Francis Malekat of 


Crafrom inilage collects cut- 


mist blowing from the summit. At this altitude the soil is even tings for botanists, Research- 
thinner. Dripping with water, tangier roots, mosses, and plants ers spent four weeks oather- 
cling together over bare rock. The trees are smaller here, reach: , . 
Ly a a bn ese pd = aL Sahil ing samples and discovered 
Ing at most 65 feet, but they could be logged for pulp, Lf they | 
were, none could ever be replanted. that at least 1 percent 

Our climb to Camp Four took us beyond the routes of the of Hunstein’s plants may be 


ravest hunters. Cold has prevented the Bahinemes from ven- gi, 
pe? 3 ee 3 ; . new fo sciénce. Chey also 
turning onto the upper shoulders of Mount Hunstein; they have 


: i : z ny ayn FR a i epee tt Laos ‘ 
no clothing for coping with nightly temperatures of 55°F. The found large stands of kaun 
small camp overiooked avadley of unbroken green; lower peaks pine, ua tree prized by loggers. 


occasionally.shed their clouds 





e here strengthens into rain al night, account 
ing for the thick mantle of moss worn by evervthing that coesn't 


Persistent drizz 


Return to Husnstoin Fores! a4) 


move, Tiny crimson orchids clung to it. As if to make up for the 
lack of stars, constellations of bioluminescent fungi glowed on 
the trees. A cacophony of frogs solicited relentlessly for mates 
Zoologist Allen Allison of the Bishop Museum told me he had 
already discovered five new frog species here and spent evenings 
recording their songs. 

Focusing on birds—the most numerous vertebrates in the 
Hunstein—pgraduate students Debbie Wright and Andy Mack 
found several rare species, such as shovel-billed kingfishers, har- 
pV eagles, and vulturine parrots. “ Birds that seasonally migrate 
from one altitude to another may find all their ranges right here 
on this mountain,” said Debbie: 

After weeks of battling leeches (“but practically no mosqui 
toes!” ane optimistic researcher noted im a report), the expedi 
tion gathered nearly 4,500 plant specimens —at least 10 percent 
of them new to science. [It also collected 472 animal specimens 
representing 115 species, 

“Our finding: seem to show that the Hunstein Range bas 
many endemic plants and animals because it is olated [rom 
other mountains by lowland alluvial forests and wetlands,” said 
5. H. Sohmer. “Lf logging has to happen, perhaps at beast 
Mount Hunstetn itself could be put aside.” 

Few people have reached the top of Mount Hunstein. My 
family thought we did in 1978, but Ma Gogomo now corrected 

me. We never bad the heart to tell you the truth. 
Your guides told you tt was the top because if you 
A RESEARCH didn't stop then, you couldn't have returned to 





\ ae "7 i 
PROJECT your camp before dark, It was so cloudy you didn't 
SUPPORTED = doubt them." 

[ae Pia et 


Qn a later trip ] pushed Ma (rogomo to find the 
summit with me. When I heard his jovful vodeling, 
[rushed to catch up. “San Edie, we're here. We 
have conquered the mountain. 

I pointed out a mound higher than we were. Gogomo shook 
his head in fatherly exasperation; “You know what's wrong 
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with you W Hite PMc e You're never satisfied with wetting on 


iy Ed reling 3 apes dnd hril- 


the forehead of a mountain—you think you have to get to the tip 


of the crown! You tell your boss that in our country it makes no liant colors lie like forgotten 
difference whether something sits on your forehead or on your rreasure beneath the forest 


crown —ttis still the top of your head. We've mace it to the top; 

that soot over there 15 nothing. Let's go back. [t will be a miracle 

if we get to camp by dark. And we have no flashlights." lea], an tnch-long tree frog 
emerges at night near the top 


canopy. Silhowetted on a 







HEN GOGOMO QUESTIONS the thinking of 
“white pedple,” be means Westerners of any ; 
color. He means someone who isn't thinking ing for the fruits and flowers 
like a Bahinemo. Sadly cultural miscommunica- of plants, expedition bota- 
tion has now clouded the fate of the Hunstein: 
As] was leaving Wagu, the widow Moyali, whose clan land 
covers the area surveyed by the expedition, told me she was 


of Mount Hunstein, Comb- 


nists collected nearly 4,500 


specimens, among them 


“determined not to sell to logging” now that she knew “it would (feft to right) members of 
destroy our forest.” But subsequent events have swayed her the mistletoe, fungus, and 


With fresh ideas and the best of intentions, educators from 
the Wau Ecology Institute, members of the Australian Founda 
tion for the Peoples of the South Pacific, and other conservation 


nutmed farulies, 
i ad 
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groups such as Greenpeace, Friends: of the Sepik, and the Feast 
senik “ouncil of Women have been trving to help the Bahine- 
mos find alternatives to mass logging that will bring the de\ elop- 


i 


They miso want local owners to be paid more for their lumber 
“Currently they'll make 340 for an average tree, which would 
well ior h2,750 0n the thternational market,” <Aic American con- 
ervationist Glen Barry, “That's ridiculous. The price of trom 

ll hardwood should reflect tts scarcity.” 

Unfortunately when some conservation group members visit 

Llett, they dealt mainiy with a 


resicient government worker, an outsider, because he spoke 





ed Wau after my parents anc 


English, and this insulted the village elders, Taking advantage 
if the mucicie, forestry officials were again able to persuade 
VLoval! and others to allow loging 

Phe conservationist: have not sirrencered. As an alternativ 
to clear-cutting they are promoting portable sawmills, Local 
Decne can then selectively harvest trees and rotate the mills 
throwuch the forest to alow recrowth. [here is no need to cut-a 
wide road and no damage from heavy machinen 


Phe v village ry lea has been using such asawmill, but 
i. i tg 
Moyali, for one, has not been impressed: “It looks like the forest 


. ' ry] = rT | F 
if still being ruined, only for less money for us.” Logging compa 
ra Gh ea i ies ere F j fo ar . | 
nies— who promise to "replant every tree would give her clan 


he land “only one time.” 


a larger bulk payment for clearing t 

{ould a logged Hunstein be regenerated? Renowned tor his 
work in Papua New Guinea, German agriculturalist Reimund 
Rube told met “Tt ewervthing was done dust richt, tt the foresters 
felt the largest trees, builtas few roads as possible, and replanted 
wheat they took out, in GO ears fou might wet a sort Of artiticial 
forest, if the soll was good. Otherwise you'd wet grass and 


4 


shrubs But noe matter how carefully tt was exploited, Certain 
pecies Would be fost, Dhe large birds would be the first to go 
wo One has EVEr | pi be eo areain forest, he said “No on 


" t 1 
LA ' F sia ” P as Ps ea eee , 
knows if full recuperation would take a hundred vears or a thou 


HOUGH THE BAHINEMOS have abandoned some tra 
litions thev no longer consider important, | wa 
reminded of how entwined they remain with the 
Hunstein by a story my father recently told me. He All eves-are on Saran, thi 
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tuthor's five-year-old, as 


Ws traveling LATowEh thi forest witha OU Pom 
Witt. [in USsiel sty two men went ahead to hunt he others ; yy 
rl ube a ed Ee Lime Piia Fl 


loa “med th fi el i rit i —ee ae | <7 a ii hj i bee hit 
PEATE 1 Wa i iC WHEN ANG Lire, eee, if te I 


Ae loys Such trey § Of OT 


Were carrying camping supplies and gathering food, One ol 
troilblavers noticed a speck of bloot! on a fallen leaf, then on in sidé culture are rare. Now! 
other. He conferred with one of his companions, then turned the Patt 
saat the praspect of towrists and 
leaves over, When my father asked wh, iad spid with a smile a wee 
‘The men ahead must have speared , We want it to bea timber companies has stirred 
surprise for the women that we will ‘ah fresh meat tonizht the Balninemos’ interest— 
he stability of the rain forest makes it difficult for the Bahi- 
nemos to envision the consequences of logging. Their physical 


1 ri : ft . hi oppose fiecee in py 
world has not taught them to think in terms of cause and effect a Sree ee Pere 


ind sparked debate on how 


lf the Hunstein 18 destroved, Bahinemod culture will cie ales, Not within thet lores! 


st [herr outer culture—what they eat. what they wear— hut 
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Safe haven for these whe need tf most, 
Camp White (left) in western Connecticut, 
once d country inn, is now a camp for dis- 
advantaged children from New York City. 
Roaming the shores of Bantam Lake, 
these children get a glimpse of an idyllte 


= 
. 


f 


onmecticul, far removed from the troubles 


legislators confront beneath the capitol 


dome in Hartford (above) or citizens face 
in recession-weary towns like New Lon- 
don, Where U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


cadets train on the bark Eagle (below). 





Rich in tradition but beset 
by the problems of the 90s, 
Connecticut 1s looking for 
ways to reinvent itself. 





By THOMAS B, ALLEN 
Photographs by JOEL SARTORE and RICK RICKMAN 


HE FIVE OF Us, old fnends, were on the deck of a beach 
house, watching aday end at the cloce of summer. The sea 
and sy of Lone land Sound flowed to a seamless horizon 
A distant sailboat skimmed through darkening water, A big 
black dog and its small master ran by, splashing in the shallows. In the 


breeves of Coming nicht we could feel t rf 





ve first chill touch of fall. This is 
the beach in Faorfieid, and this tis Connecticut 

Less than an hour before, | had walked the beat between two police: 
men on one of their first days in a murderous, crog-drenched neighbor 
hood. They operated out of & storefront, a former restaurant. Bullet 
holes pocker! its steel shutters, Around us stood scarred old wooden ten 





ements, flame-blackened vacant howses, piles of rubble, The cops call 
this neighborhood Beirut This ts the Fast Side of Bridgeport, and this 
too 15 Connecticut 

A police map marked the sites of recent murders, Three of them were 
on Pembroke Sireet, where I had lived asa boy, My home is a fire 
gutted hulk. [knew its a big, brown, three-story wooden house with 
l2 railroad flats, so called because the rooms were laid oul end-to-end 
Our flat—s<econd-floor rear—overlooked a concrete courtyard big 
enough for awame of catch. The Bast Side was tough then, but if you 
Pot into a fight, the worst that could happen was a bloody nose, and 
even that was rare, loday East Side kids die in guntights, Bridgeport 5 
murder rate is more than four times the national averag 

T have also lived in Fairfield. There is no murder map in the police 
htadquarters there, They have their share of robberies, but more typi- 


cal offenders of the peace (Cominued on page 72) 


On the manicured lawns of one of the state's wealthiest towns, connots- 
seurs of croquet meet each July for the Greenwich Invitational, ““This is 
serious croguer, says a tournament organizer, “It's like putting plies chess.” 
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Waterbury fas been tarnished by scondal.at City Hall 


ond the demise of the brass indusiry, an employer here since TROL 





Now things are looking wp, say cieic leaders, who recently won 30 


million dollars in aid from the state for downtown development 





are drunken college students making too much noise too late at 
night in rented beach cottages, A read ‘trom the beach leads to Fair- 
field's town green, complete with a gleaming white town hall and 
two steepled churches. For years the tourist maps issued by the 
state have exploited such scenes as “Classic Connecticut.” 

Realty is rewriting that slogan and transforming that image 
Traveling around a Connecticut more contemporary than classic 
and talking to friends and relatives, | 


found a state reflecting the ills of a nation: a 


troubled cities, deserted factories, homes 
ravaged by layolfs and crime. I also 
walked in Connecticut's beauty, through 
fields bordered with stone walls, those 
monuments toa hard land's grace 

[sow so many stone walls that [started 
rating them, awarding one stone for a 
plain gray jumble to five for a lichen- 
Hecked masterpiece. Connecticut's stone 
walls, ike its steenled towns, are there 
because they have always been there, not 
to win tributes from tourists 

Cone of those steepled towns is Guilford, 
on the shore of Long Island Sound. A few 
hlocks from the town green I met Beverly 
Anderson, who took me back to her pre- 
ferred time, the 1? th anc 18th centuries, 
she watched over New Enclanc's oldest 
stone house, a sternly elegant place that 
has stood since a company of Puritans 
founded Guilford m 1439. The house is a 
museum, but it seemed like a home that 
someone ved im, “I make the poimt tomy 
YOUNE Visitors, $0 interested in dinosaurs 
these days, thal a howse is different,” she 
said. “It stave alive.” Stowed in the gar 
rel is a Steeple clock made by Ebenezer 
Parmelee in 1726. It ticked away until an 
electric clock replaced it in 1893. 

(suilford isa 20-minute drive from New 
Haven, where [ had just met Winfred 
Rembert, Jr., a lim 1o-year-ald recover- 
ing from astomach wound. Junior, asevervyone calls him, was shot 
when be stepped in front of a jun that a boy was aiming al Junior's 
14-year-old brother, Edgar. A neighborhood tang attacked Edgar 
because he and Junior had refused to sell drugs: "We knew what 
was right,” Junior said. Edgar nodded. The brothers, their sister 
Lilian, and their mother and father had gathered around the 
dining-room table. “There are mothers who take that money,” 
this mother said. “Mothers taking blood money.” 




















THomtas BE. ALLEN i¢ the aothor af the society's 1992 book on the Civil 
War, fhe Blue ond The Groovy. His last orticl: for the magazine was” Pearl 
Harbor," in the December 1991 issue, Jorn Sartore, a Geographic con 
tract photographer forthe past two years, illustrated "Federal Lands” in 
this issue, Politzer Prize winner Rick RicKMAN photographed “Califor: 
nia: Desert in Chspuise” for the 1993 Special Edition an Water 
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Write PICRBAN 
Born again and again, the 
First Congregational Church 
in Litchfield was built in TH29, 
hauled to a mew site in 1873, 
then converted to a theater, 
dance hall, basketball court, and 
roller-skating rink. Restored to 
itz former station in 1929, the 
church now presides, with 
occasional face-lijts, over 


Litehfteld's town grees. 


National Geagraphic, Feiruary 1904 
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Commecticonut 


Yankee ingenuity has long kept Connecticut busy and prosperous, 
as focal industries supplied the nation with goods from clocks ta 
nuclear submarines. Now economic hard times have chipped away 
af Connecticut's advantage: [t still leads in per capita income but 
is one of the few states losing population. 


— Interstate highway 
Other road 

——= County boundary 

Per capits income 

by town In dollars 






AREAYS OB 49 il POPULATION: 


a ? ,e 1 fort a : | 

— a o Pr 
ep eantere }. eet Fi 4,287 000. carmrac: Hartford, BB «2.200 ti 
newtrvestich Ree pie. 139.7, HOONOMY: Industry: im 20,000-40.000 


Lrnsportation equipment, insur: 

ance, machine tools and instruments, fabricatesd i 270.000-30,000 
mebils, chemical products. Agriculture: nureery 7 
stock, epee, dairy products. wt: $27,137. L] Ae ee 


QONNECTICUT’S HARD TIMES never intrude on its beauty. 
Hiking a stretch of the Appalachian Trail in the Litch- 
field Hills near Kent, I stopped near a covered bridge 
and saw a heron, motionless at the edge of a pond. | 

waded through low tide to Charles Leland off Milford and saw a boy 
and girl digging for legendary treasure buried by Captain Kidd; I 
hacl heard the same tales asa boy. At Dinosaur State Park in Rocky 
Hill, not far from Hartford, Lenviously watched people making 
plaster casts of dinosaur tracks. At Mystic lcraned to see six college 
students, five of them women, singing a chantey and furling sail on 
the square-rigged Joseph Conrad. A few miles away, at Stoning- 
ton, fisherman Walter Allyn and I stood on a dock while gulls 
screeched at the sun a4 tl set over Connecticut's last commercial 
fishing port. “We work a lot here,” he said. “There are people 
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worrying about the fish. Well, we're the ones who are the encdan- Casting tn on federal status, thi 


Mushantucket Pequot Indians 
Walter’ < hoarcdworkine state ic lee] wnecred miles enc | =f 
VW ULI LE & harecly rkine LAE Ss OP’ 2 cist ahi incre: ri eae ed | a omemed 4 casino on thet tiny 
west. Lin the same day you can easily drive from an art show in : ates 
ae ee . reservation, Which te exemipl 
reenwich, near the New York line, to a stock-car race in the town a a 
from state gambling laws. The 


of Thompsen, where the borders of Connecticut, Miassachusett: 


and Rhode island meet Poxnmaoods High Siokes Bini 


HH Womesasuren acres! bas money gap ireenwit hand Chom pson i (“asina fFOrRS freer hha il we 
eem Tol to be in thie same state. In Greenwich a house typically on dellars a year from crowds 


costs well over $500,000 An estate was selling for 14,5 milliondol- that reach 24,000 on a peak 


ars when I was there. [In Thompson, where a howse costs around day—though visitors hoping to 


8120,.000, the unemployment rate was 10.5 percent when (oreen- 
wich 5s was 3.4 percent 


fonnecticut is politically divided into 169 communities, all 


discover true Indians among 
the waitresses may find it as 


: ri at reotine rea bia ate 
calied towns, The averwhelming minty of them consist of fared at potting real cos Fa yt 


ar the fables, 


A 1 : " : = eo - T 3 ee eae ee ae ae 
sever villages and the surrounding countnside, and many trace 


their arigins to the 17th century. Historically independent and self 
uifficient, these towns are in Classic Connecticut. Most of the 
ctale’s distress 1 jammed into a few cities—towns that have owt- 
frown traditoenal govermment-by-selectmen and are led by a 
mayor or city manager 

~o the Connecticut Conference of Municipalities, an association 
that lobbies state legislators on behalf of the cities and towns, usu 
ally finds itself sneaking for two Connecticuts, One ts the state of 
graceful living, the state whose per capita income of $27,137 is th 
highest in the nation. The other state bas Briclgeport with its mur- 
ders: New Haven, where the percentage of children with AIDS is 
the nation’s highest; and Hartford, which is among the te: PreOwo Pees 
cites of 100,000 or more people in the countnm 
asic Connecticut are so sacred thateven 


when one no longer exists timiay stay on the map. My grandmother 


some of the places m4 


told me that her mother, a¢ a vounre widow, had worked in a wool 
11 f 7 rae | es | a 1 boa al J an J 
mill in Taleottville, about t2 miles northeast of Hartford. On 


Shiny Sunday morming I set out to find my great-grandmother's vil 


Tra 
lare latcottville waeon the man but not on the roads | searched, ] 
eeMed Always to be in Vernon, which the map put next to Talcott 
ville, Dhacd just about given up when a htisband and wife out fora 
walk lect me to a stone bearing asmall plague. [t memorialized the 
two Taleott brothers who bought a teectile mill bere in 1854, built 
housing for workers, and named the place Talcottville. When thi 


| f A . mot % ca i 
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i saul cow i Tal thon! i 7 tar i Lurk ts 
mill shut down tn 1940, Talcottville beran fading away toa name 


on aAMAp, & plaque on a stone, and a family memor, 
THIP THE MAF of town and caty boundanes and vou find the 
ecography thal shaped Connecticut's varied character 
Alon the western shoreline are the nich commuter commu- 


hen yi irk ( it’ lige t iit 





nities of the Gold Coast, linked to 
and hithway. A swath of the state edged by the Pequonnock and 
Connecticut Rivers encloses Connecticut's major cities and much 
af its manutacturing base, In the northwest's Litchfeld Hills are 
colonia towns that attract weekending New Yorkers. In the 


| = 
nm lagi - E —— | _ Pt = 
SPL Sey Pe atec. northeast, once &# hub for mill towns and now 


i t ‘| . 1 - ; | = ] 1 hr = L | 1 : 
known as the Quiet Corner, one of the roads i= officially labele 


scenic. The eastern shore blends old and new: the tourist port of 
Mystic. the nuclear submarine vard at Groton 
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The Gold Coast’s wealth comes from commuters who work in 
New York City and usually lead a hectic leisure life in Connecticut, 
Among the newest commuters are Japanese businessmen assigned 
to the New York offices of Japanese corporations. ‘There are so 
many Japanese commuters that a Japanese school for the execu- 
tives’ children recently opened in Greenwich, 

Razuyuki Suzuki, a Mitsubishi executive, boards a train in 
Greenwich and arrives at Grand Central 48 minutes later, His 
commute to Tokvo took him about the same amount of time, But 
there's a difference. “Here 1 find a seat,” he told me. “It's very 
comfortable, sitting, reading, sometimes taking & nap.” 

Suzuki does not join his train mates in the traditional high-speed 
morning bridge game. But he does partake of another Gold Coast 
commuting custom, the bar car. “When I go back to Greenwich, 
sometimes | havea beer,” he says. “Good culture.” 

Among the commuters of the 1930s and 40s were entertainment 
impresarios and advertising image-makers. As weekend country 
squires, they conjured up an ideal Connecticut. It was put on 
screen in such movies ofthe 19406 as Claristhmas in Connecticut and 
Mr. Blandings Butids His Dream Howse. 

A new image-builder in Mr. Blandings’ Connecticut is Martha 
Stewart, who tells America how to live the good life, She was driv- 
ing along the Merritt Parkway from her house in Westport to 
another of her properties when | caught up with her, via car phone. 

asked herahy she had chosen Connecticut a5 her stage for por- 
traving gracious living. “I have an affinity for the countryside,” 
she said. “I like Westport for its proximity to New York City and 
Long Island Sound. And I like the real Connecticut, whichissorich 
in geography and history.” Where is her real Connecticut? “It 
starts north of Greenwich,” she said, “goes up to Litchfield, and 
down agam to Weston and Westport.” 


THYLE POWER, a longtime friend, lives on a winding toun- 
try road in Newtown, one of those towns on Martha 
Stewart's real-Connecticut stage. “It's true that there 
are towns-around here that are like stage sets,” Ethyle 
said. She invited my wife, Scottie, and me on a tour. We drove 
north, crossed the Housatonic River at New Milford, and headed 
into the Litchfield Hills, There are no expressways here. We fol- 
lowed narrow ridge roads or dipped down into valleys to find some 
of E:thyle's favorite places. 

In Bridgewater two churches faced anarrow green, and old clap- 
hoard houses were tucked away in clusters of maple trees. Dozens 
oft old farms here and in nearby towns have become weekend hide- 
aways for wealthy New Yorkers and celebrities. “Your neighbors 
could be anybody—a retired schoolteacher or Arthur Miller," 
Ethyle said. Miller has lived in Roxbury for some 40 years and 
finally is not called “one of those New Yorkers.” 

We drove on to Washington. A few houses, then a green 
appeared around the bend of a road. A bride, groom, and an exal- 
tation of followers burst out of a radiantly white church. They all 
drifted across the green, passing two painters who did not look up 
from their easels. At an inn beyond the town, we strolled gardens 
gracefully passing from summer into fall. 

We peeked into other inns as we meandered northward, 





Rush hour comes early to train 
platforms in Darien (right) and 
other southern Connecticut sub- 
urbs, where cach weekday some 
J0,000 workers commute to jobs 
in New York City. Riding 
makes for along day but has its 
rewards. “I lowe it,” says a 
businessman from Westport. 
“Arhome, you canger me; af 
work, you can get me. On the 
train, no one can ger me.” 
State capital Hartford ts also 
the insurance capital of the 
nation: Industry piants with 
offices overlooking the Old 
State House (below) are asked 
to contribute ten dollars a year 
per window for the view, to 
preserve the building and 
its historic green, where the 
Connecticut colony was 
founded in 1636. 


76 National Geographic, February 1904 
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sampling the fare anc hi SDIUICY TOF TUTTE EXCuUrsions. mui Lake 


Waramaug, the jewel of two state parks, we ended the day. From 
the dining room ofaninn we watched night coming toa hill ofshad 
wy greens and reds and vellows. “Wel Ethvle said. “I think 
ie iA T | Cl L) 5 4 / | Ba The Tt i 


Laterinthe fall. when frost rlazecl PVETY MOTninyY Ini cole ATIC * 
= mm, ils : ry a 7 . , : 1 = is 
ize, in the foothills: he Berkshires. Here New Tord, Massacnt 
Pris, q { Orn OCU Ten SLE Le Lat ce ane of FunN Cis 

stream-laced hills. 


At our min Sahshury, cloth shrourcts shielded front-porch flow 


ctrokedd the nizhis, Scott and | explored the state's northwesi 
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AW & VOounEe woman removing the shroud Looks like they sur 

vived,” I said. She tooked wp and said, “Wedo the best we can 
Fler remark could well be the mottoof the other Connecticut, the 

hart-hck cities. Broke and plagued bv crime, they May perk 
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ike the state on the tourtst brochures, But their tales of sumival 
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Letting off steam ti the order of 


two parks to the state, While the park deal simmered, the state she day when cadets oraduate 
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colleges toa nearly vacant downtown shopping mall : 
iri = icademy tn New London 
Hriigeport Nas Deen known as Pere (ity since tp Lt} Aree. oe , : 
a 2 Fintshing the academy ts the 
PT. Barnum, who served a5 mayor and benefactor and kept hu | 
j f ' f i 
foughest thing [ve eve)er done 


circus there in wintertime. His bronze ficure, the firm-lawed image 
staunch statesman, sat in sf ereat bronze chait in} bacre Sea- aa ys Peter Gassan, one of 191 
side Park, which he created for the city. On the pedestal beneath cadet who graduated in 1992 
him. four bronz Diagues memor Wivedt im ajter kicking we their feels with 
But thieves bad ripped the plaques from the pedestal, presum- fgenily and friends at Gradua- 
ably to seh for scrap. Lhteves also hid scaled the onion domes ata tion Ball labowe) "The acaden 
Barnum-era building-and str pped off the copper sheeting, &xpos- 
ne the wood beneath to rot, and swiped handrails from City Hal 


Hard-pressed police aim their stant resources at the city's v 


reels Pol hry ihe rigaging iid 
r r) : 


censes and makine incredibli 
demands on pour time." Phat 
gor him through, he says, wes 
fhe support of Als parents and 
nis fiancée, Chelle (left, af cen- 
fer), how es wife. “2 fete Re 
Handa? Wer Wy COMMISSION, 
he laughs. "She earned 


if just aos much at [ did." 
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reli Or IAW Ver, ook me of a rrim-tourof banks that haed closed (od Were ot a cress fire oped olin 
their doors or lost their names in mergers. But, as alwave in this  eanteol Shirley Antonelli 
gritty city, people fined fliimmers of rood news. He pointed in| = 
. | : 5 } I J i THE aya Hi r prt pe | a fiurfagee | mipects Sporter rifles 
20 Thpee-ter wooden houses in need al petit "T've had closinirs 


- sal c . a ea a F ; 1 : 
m4) houses in the past few months,” he told me. “All Asians.” inching off the assembly line at 


These are among Connecticut’s newest immigrants, thousands ©! *fanufacturing Company 
of Laotians and Cambodians who got jobs from initially skeptica in Hartford. State lawmakers, 
employers throughout the state. l watched a Laotian welderwwork iecking fo curk wrhan violence, 
Ing on a truck in Stratford recently banned sales of the 

"I couldn't believe it when I first saw these little guys,” the Sporter, a semiautomatic fire: 
Butone of them is worth two o1 three of much 


fired 


Like many of his people, James Prakuson, a Laotian leader 


welder 5 boas sacl, “ arm potterned on tne M16 





bigcer cuvs [ve hired ant 
k ’ arscult rile 


| The end of the Cald War has 
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Sub huthders at Electric Boat, 

fit ing another round of pin ke 
slips, recall their cheers when 
fie Gertin Wall came down in 
(Vso, “Pinen ou started fo sink 
i, says ther former co- 
worker Arian stanley (righy) 
“Chur fobs were in danger.”’ Fo 
Stanley the end come ten months 
later, when EB announced the 


first of some 4,40) layoffs 
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Alfer tute years o (sending oul 


resumes, Stanley adjusted to his 
role asa “domestic engineer’ 
—doing laundry, cooking, and 
shuttling tus kids to schoal 
activities. “Aly wife if work- 
ig, fo we're nol suffering like a 
lotof people, he says. And as 
afanily we have co wench qual 
ity time we don't know what 
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wid been building submarines at E.B for ten years when, on Octo 
ber |, 1900 the company decided we've Pot & OE O Ti pile A 
don't need any more, and | got nm Lore When ] talked wit 
Brian, about 13.000 people were working at E.B; 1,500 of them 
Would be pone Within a veal 

During the submarine boom of the Cold War, EB emploved a 


miny ws 2 i) workers We invested billions of dollars anel 
making | Ss oucleear suhimannes the hes in the w 4 
EE al peal Saabed, line if out hie oftice window al the Aversice sub 
Marie Val Lasked him Whether BB could convert. He shook Ws 
fad. Sub Work is different tromanvthing else. lt sabout sted 


without a job, he sounded as if he were talking-about somebody 
else. “It's like death, really,” he said. “You go through the stages. 
You know, the denial, the rejection, the bargaining, and finally the 
acceptance, and that’s where I am now.” He told of looking for 
work month after month and finally giving up. “And here Iam, | 
don'tneed to be back in that rat race anc be married to my job and 
mot oy Family” 

We were having sandwiches in the sparkling kitchen of his 
ranch-style home in Uncasville, about 15 minutes north of Groton, 
He had finished the launciry just before [ arrived and would soon 
begin making chicken primavera for dinner. 

“T've become resigned to the fact that EB was.a life past and my 
life now is to bé a house-husband first,” he said. “T doall the cook- 
ing, most of the cleaning, most of the laundry, the grocery shop- 
ping. I chauffeur the kids.” 

Brian's wife, Debbie, ts a second-grade teacher in a state where 
the average salary for teachers, $49,317, is the bighest in the na- 
tion, “She'sthe bacon winner, and [ enjoy what ['m doing,” Brian 
says, proudly pointing out that their three children are all straight- 
Astudents, “We have quality time every night, Once in a while l 
work a5 a substitute teacher. I like it because tt gets me out of the 
house, [do get bored sometimes, but lonly watch one soap opera.” 

Brian's job is one of more than 19,000 jobs that the state has lost 
since 1989, not only in manufacturing but also in such stable old in- 
dustries as insurance and banking, Connecticut was one of the few 
states in the nation to lose population in 1992, as unemployed men 
and women left in search of jobs. Many jobs will never be replaced, 
and new ones must be created. Connecticut, so proud of its inven- 
live past, now must reinvent itself. 







J E REIN POST-INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, says Joseph 
J. McGee,-state commissioner of economic develop- 

trent. “Our strategy is to reposition Connecticut asa 
manufacturing state,” He ticked off the industries he 
expects will flourish in Connecticut's future: electronics, aero- 
space, biopharmaceuticals. "They all need skilled workers, But 
not huge workforces, primarily because of computers." 

ne of the places hailed as an example of the future is the Lego 
toy factory, which hums ona former Shaker farm in Enfield, [saw 
relatively few workers amid rows of computerized machines pour- 
ing-out tiny plastic building blocks by the millions. Still, Lego is 
hiring workers, an extreme rarity in Connecticut. [nasunny room 
Francie Berger was transforming bins of Lego bricks into a huge 
castle. “I played with Lego toys as a kid,” she said, “and that's 
what I do fora living.” Berger invented her job by walking into the 
Lego factory with a degree in architecture and convincing the com- 
pany that it needed a designer 

‘The Danish firm listens to its workers and rewards them with 
bonuses, a state-ol-the-art day-care center, and a confidence in 
workers’ decision-making on the production line. All this has in- 
creased productivity, inspired anexpansion, and created ademand 
for more workers. 

Pratt & Whitney, an old Connecticut firm, has been the state's 
largest private employer for more than four decades—and, lately, 
it is the largest dispenser of layoff notices. The jet-engine builder, 


Drugs and guns haunt the 
streets of Bridgeport, a coastal 
city of 142,000 that in four dec- 
ades has gone from a thriving 
factory town to a city besieged 
by crime and crack cocaine, with 
a murder rate more than four 
times the U.S. average. Mose 
crimes occur on the city’s Bast 
Side, where police prepare to 
search two youths (right) after 
reports of punfire. Because of its 
proximity to Interstate 95 the 
East Side has become a drive- 
through drag market. “The 
average customer is a rich kid 
from the swhurhs in his daddy's 
BMW," says patrolman Dave 
Reihl (bottom, at left), whose 
partner examines vials of crack 
cocaine dropped by a fleeing 
drug dealer, Most murders, he 
adds, are committed by dealers 
fighting over turf. 
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(Hiding light since (760, rebuilt in T1807, New Condon Harhor 


Light led Benedict Arnold te the mouth of the Thames River in 








which © cutting back its Connecticut workforce 
by a third, fbas-eiven up tts long production lines 
for more manageable “business units” of 130 to 
140 workers. At the Southington plant, unit 
munager Hob Triano compared hic workers to 
emplovees of a small machine shop. “You're 
responsible for what vou do here,” he said. 
Workers hovered over machines guided by com- 





puters. To assure accountability, each part bears 
the computerized creclentials of the person who 
worked on it 


F CLASSIC MEANS a white, rural, Vankee 
Connecticut, then classic has not been the 
word for the state since the beginning of the 
20th century, By 1910 seven of every ten 

tate residents were either immigrants or the sons 
and daughters of immigrants. Another wave of 
newcomers came during World War I when 
Afcan Americans moved north to work in 
defense plants. In the early 1950s Puerto Ricans 
began arriving in the Hartford area to plant 
andl harvest the fields of ‘Tobacco Valley, where 
chatle-grown tobacco once flourished. Other 
Immigrants from the Caribbean added to the 
rate’ s multiracial workforce. 

Town. tind city lines sharply separate races. 
schools in Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford, 
Stamford, Waterbury, and other urban areas 
have more than 80 percent of the state's minonty 
students. And in the towns —in 136 of Connoct- 
cubs 166 school disticts— more than 90 percent 
of the public school population t white 

During the era of white flight from New Flaven 





inthe 19506 and ‘60s, many of the black tanilies 
left behind were tenants of high-rise public- 
housing projects. Among them was a teenager, 
John C. Daniels. As his high school’s Boy of the 
Year, he visited City Hall. “U'll be mavor some- 
day,” the boy confidently told the mayor. 

After 14 ears 25 an alderman and ten Vears 45.4 State senator, 
John Daniels, New Haven’s first black mayor, was in his second — 
anc last—term when! callecl on him, We talked in his stark office in 
an old building, a City Hall that has been “temporary” since 1956 
Money paces the restoration of the real City Hall, and New Haven 
has hitthe money, 

Both New Haven and Bridgeport are recycling old industrial 
sites nan eitort to create jobs. On Bridgeport’: Rast Side, an aban- 
donec arms factory has been turned into International Enterprise 
Park, where entrepreneurs use tax ncentives to lure mtermational 
trading firms. New Haven has Science Pork, an emerging center 
for biotechnology on a former faetory site. Daniels hoped that 
the park would recruit workers from the needy newhborhood 
around it 

Hope was what kept Daniels going. I tagerd along when he 





Rowing an indoor river, Yale 


Unieersity's crew teams train 
through the New Haren winter, 
thanks to the three turbine- 
driven tanks installed in Payne 
Whitey Gymnasium tn the 
early P9308, “Much more 
enjoyable than a rowing 
nuchine,”' says coach Dare 
Fogel, “The water reminds 


ren why you "re there.” 
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draduating senior Aisha Cook 
(right) credits Prep for Prep, a 
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Fresh faces agarast the green- 


hose wall, schoolgirls delight in 
new blooms at Deer Spring, a 
AHutterite community devoted to 
old-world simplicity. Yet Dees 
Spring is no museum; its fac- 
ory, which does a booming 
business in toys and furniture, 
now has computers. Like thetr 
Connecticut retghbors, the Hut- 
ferites show fots of ingenuity — 


ana five ium fimes that require tf. 


Lenmieceicne 


produces helicopters for the Navy. The state's 
money speeded up work on the aerial truck, 
whose jobs will include 
tion, and fire fighting 
Engines for the KR-Max will be built at the Tex 
tron Lycoming plantin Stratford, which has been 
laying off employees because of cutbacks in con 
tracts for Army helicopter and tank engine 
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Another three million dollars went to Pratt & 
Whitney to help producea turbine engine for gen- 
erating electricity, The state gets a royalty on all 
successful products it helps develop. 

“Tt's not just a money-lending 
Weicker said. “It's a remolding of the whole 
MEM ULaCOUPINE Process Mt he state, In terms of its 
plants and equipment-and direction.” 

Governor Weicker, a former U, 3. senator 
fourht a mighty battle to get a state income tax 





He's from tareenwich, and he knows about th 
we Corre ficuts. lo help i ities. he fou rclec H 
program he calls Urbank 

“The: state will play banker,” he explained 
“Tf the banks want to-go with us, fine. If they 
dont, Were going to Make money available 
Chere are people in the cithes who want to be 
there, and they don't have the money to grow. | 
happen to beliewe that you achieve success 
through soenes oh 

The governor's office 1510 & gloriously ornate, 
golden imei capitol oristiing with pyramid 
topped towers, porches, gables; and turrets. The 
PTreal stone phe rises at the edge of a vest lawn 
that flows into Bushnell Park, an arborcturm ©! 
century-old trees and spindly young ones 

lust beyond is Hartford's skyline. Buildings of 


folden glass and shining granite proclaim a bus 





Hing commercial citv. The venerable Travelers 
lower marks the insurance capital of the nation 
Nextdoor stands the Wadsworth Atheneum, one 
of America’s oldest public art museums and a 
swrnbol of the city's wiattucrad | Erandeur 

The shee mor can look out one window and see the splendor of 
Hartford, the capital. Lately, he bas been looking out another win 
cow and seeme Hatt ford simean chreets, the strects of the Lonnect 
cut thati notin the Drochures 

A few weeks after we talked, Weicker— who will notseek a see 
ond term—opened a permanent povernor's office in Bridgeport 
His successor will likely have no more money for the city than it gels 
now, “But what the governor does have is power,” he said. “Ti 
that power is located here, things are going to happen here.” 

He pave Bridgeport some hope, which on Pembroke Street cur- 
Ing other dark days was about all the city had. My mother Kept say- 
Ing that ass our ship would come in, and when we went to 
Seaside Park, I would watch for a ship just bevondel t he horizon 


The horizon 15 still there, and the hope r] 


By ANNE AND JACK RUDLOE 


Photographs by BILL CURTSINGER 
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URTLES POURED OCT of the suri 

in wave after wave through the 

darkness. Heaving, butting, 

rnsping turtles plowed the 
coarse black sane with their noses, laboring 
onto shore. (in this rain-soaked October night 
possibly 30,000 alive ridley sea turtles were 
converging on a half mile of Pacific beach at 
Cietional, Costa Rica, in a biological extrava- 
ganza called ia arribada— the arrival. 

Following instincts that scientist: have not 
bercun to understand, the turtles had pathered 
ottshore for mating, and now hordes of 
females were swimming to thie particular 
beach to lay eges. By 2 a.m. the beach looked 
ke a cobblestone street where the cobble- 
stones had come to life, And still more turtles 
were coming. All night they advanced and 

etreated. They collided and piled up in jams 

They filled the air with the soft sound of flip 
pers hollowing nests im the sand and a rhyth 
mic timp thamp thwmp as turties that had 
finished laying rocked their 40-pound bodes 
to pack sand over their eggs. The turtles 
wheezed and shed tears, bathing their eves 
from the flying grit they kicked wp. 

[twas dawn whenstraggeiors plowed the last 
trails back tosea. Thousands of other females 
still laden with eggs were swimming beyonce 
the breakers, waiting for next evening's high 
tide when they would begin the assault anew 

All sea turtles come to shore to lav eggs, but 
for most it is a relatively solitary affar, Only 
the olive ridley and its Atlantic cousin, Kemp's 
ridjey, stage arribadas. Watching those 
lerions of olive ridleys break from the might 
Surf, it was hard to remember that sea turtles 
are in serious trouble 

All eight species are endangered or threat 
ed for méat and leather; 





ened, They are kil 

















Previous GEOGRArHIC contributions by ANNE and 
Jack Rvup.oe include articlés on the Atchafalays 
awamp in September 1979 and horseshoe crabs 
in April 1981. Bint Comrsinces’s photographs 
an peor frequently in the magazine, most recently 


in “Bikinis Nuclear Graveyard," in June 1992 
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their eggs are taken for food and aphrodisiacs, 
Their nesting sites go for development. They 
are ground up by dredges, run over by plea- 
sure boats, poisoned by pollution, strangled by 
trash, and drowned by fishline and net. 

And we hardly know them. It was only in 


1954 that the father of sea turtle research, a 


visionary herpetologist, the late Archie Carr, 
setup camp on the beach at Tortuguero, Costa 
Rica, the largest green turtle rookery in the 
Caribbean. Green turtle populations had 
plummeted, and Carr wanted to learn how to 
protect them. Today one man on a beach has 
grown into an international army of biologists 


and volunteers trying to understand the ways. 


of sea turtles and save them from extinction. 

We joined those ranks in the early 1960s, 
Through our business —collecting live marine 
specimens such as squid and sea urchins in the 
northern Gulf of Mexico for university stud- 
ies —we had become fascinated by encounters 
with sea turtles. Hearing of the work of Archie 
Carr, who was then at the University of Flar- 
ida, we wentto him for information. “They're 
a mystery,” be told us, “but you can help," 
and he recruited us to tag Gulf turtles for 
mizration studies. We have been following 
these elusive creatures all the years-since. 

Despite the explosion of sea turtle research, 
scientists are frustrated. “I don't know any 
branch of science where we have applied so 
much effort and learned so little," said Rich- 
ard Byles of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice. “We don't know where each species 
grows to maturity, or how long ittakes them to 
grow up, or what the survival rates are.” 

But there are signs of progress: New conser- 
vation programs aim to help turtles by also 
helping the people who depend on turtles for 
food and income. New technologies of DNA 
mapping and satellite tracking are begin- 
ning to answer questions about behavior and 
migration, “This ts almost a golden age of sea 
turtle research,” said Alan Bolten, a biologist 
with the University of Florida. 

Though the U.S. and 115 other countries 
have banned import ar export of sea turtle 
products, the pressures on sea turtles are not 
abating. We could be at the turning point of 
Saving these ancient beasts—or of losing them. 


O PONDEROUS ON LAND, sea turtles 
swim with grace and speed in the 
waters off every continent except 
Antarctica. All begin fife as tiny 

* hatchlings «dashing for the surf. 
Those that are not eaten by swooping binds 
and marine predators seem to spend at least a 
year drifting on the high seas, eating pelagic 
crustaceans, jellyfish, algae, and insects 
blown fram shore. As juveniles, each species 
takes up its own niche in the environment. 

The olive ridley continues to ply the high 
seas-in the tropics of the Pacific, Atlantic, ancl 
Indian Oceans: The Kemp's ridley takes to the 
shallows of the Gulf-of Mexico and North 
American Atlantic. The behemoth leather- 
back adapts to both Arctic and tropical waters 
while making the longest seasonal migration 
ofanyseaturtle. The loggerhead populates the 
world’s subtropics, and coral reefs attract the 
hawksbill. The green turtle grazes sea grasses 
in the tropics, The east Pacific black turtle, 
perhaps a subspecies of the green, ranges from 
Baja California to the Galapagos. Oniy the 
Australian fatback is not found in the Western 
Hemisphere, where we chose to focus our 
research for this article. 

Based on the number of females nesting 
annually—the best way to estimate the size 
of sea turtle populations—the olive ridley is 
the most abundant. Lepidechelys olivacea is 
also one of the smallest, with a shell length of 
30 inches or less. Seabirds perch on its back as 
it rides the waves, feeding on crustaceans htimn- 
dreds of miles from shore. 

But the ridlevs' mass-nesting pattern makes 
them vulnerable. Mexico alone slaughtered 
nearly 75,000 annually, mainly for their 
leather, until the killing was banned by apresi- 
dential decree in 1990. Now the greatest threat 
to their survival seems to be the overhar- 
vesting of eggs. 

Latin Americans prize sea turtle eggs as an 
aphrodisiac and energizing protein. Soft and 
as round as Ping-Pong balls, the eggs are sold 
as raw snacks in bars. It's hard to be angry at 
the ege collectors, called Aueveros. Most have 
no other way to make so much money. 

Costa Rica outlawed the taking of egges in 
1966, but harvesting remains. widespread. 





Cel rinping tightly during copulation—which can last for hours—a male black 


turtle off western Mexico hangs on even.as the camera-shy female dives to 
20 feet. Most males live entirely at sea, nearing shore only to mate 
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hundred miles south of the Texas border 

Those numbers have not been seen simce, 
Kemp's ridley is now the most endangered sea 
turtle, decimated by egg harvesting, especially 
forthe aphrodisiac marketin Mexico City, and 
by accidental drowning in commercial fishing 
nets. In 1992 fewer than 500) females—nesting 
two or three times in their April to June 
anribaca season—laic 1,242 clutches 

As Florida Gulf Coast residents, we have 
been especially watchful for this turtle, named 
in 1880 for Richard Kemp, a fisherman who 
shipped specimens from Key West to Har- 
yard. In 30 years of tagging turtles we've met 
only 200 of them. 

When that enormous arribada wae filmed in 
1947, perhaps 5,000 U.S, shrimping trawlers 
worked the Gulfof Mexico. There were 15,000 
full-time and 40,000 part-time trawlers in 
1989, when offshore shrimpers were required 
by fecderal law to fit their sock-shaped mets 
with turtle excluider devices (TE Ds), A TED iz 
a small net or metal grit] inside the met that 
is supposed to allow shrimp to pass to the 
back while efecting turtles (pages 112-113). 
Convinced that shrimp would e@scape too, 
shrimpers blockaded Texas and Loutstana 
ports in protest. 

“Tt's token some serious enforcement 
efforts, but compliance has mmproved. [t's 
now more than 90 percent, said (Chuck Ura- 
vetz of the National Marine Pisheries Service 
(NMFS). “Be tt reluctanth, TRDs have 
increasingly been accepted as a way of life— 
and the shrimp industry has not crashed.” 

The number of nesters at Rancho Nuevo ts 
slowly rising. Since 1978 Mexican and WU, 3. 
acientists have transferred the eggs to a local 
hatchery, so most of the hatchlings — 30,000 to 
80,000 a year— survive to enter the sea. When 
they might reach breeding age anc return to 
nest is unknown. Biologists speculate that sea 
turtles take from 10 to 50 years to mature and 
reproduce. Statistics are hard to come by 
because no flipper tag will stay on a one- 
ounce hatchling that grows into a hiuncred- 
pownd-plus adult. 

For 15 veors, 2,000 Rancho Nuevo eges or 
hatchlings were flown annually to labs in Tex- 
as, to be raised in captivity for ten months until 
they were at least six inches long, to give them 
anedgein survival. These turtles were tagged, 
and some were fitted with mternal magnetic 
tags that may inst longer. None with tags 
mtact have vet returned to nest, but they're 
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out there. Six of the 33 Kemp's ridleys we 
caught in 1991 in our weekly netting and tag- 
ging efforts waved silver Texns-tags. 

The Texas experiment ended last year, “It's 
expensive, and it doesn't solve the problem of 
why the turtles are disappearing,” said Ear! 
Possardt of the U. &: Fish and Wildlife Ser 
vice. The anti-TED lobby has argued that the 
governinent should raise more captive nidleys 
to boost the population. “But how can you 
bring things back to what they were,” said 
Possardi, “if you haven't removed the threats 
that have gotten them where they are?” 

Unlike the olive ridley, Kemp's ndieys live 
in the coastal shallows, staying-in depths of 
[$0 feet or less. Many of the young: are carried 
by currents up the Athintic toast; some eventu- 
ally reach New England. 

“We've ridtotracked 32 juveniles in Long 
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Island Sound -since 1986," said Steve 
Morreale of Cornell University. “The North- 
east const seems to be one of the places where 
young ridleys quit feeding on open ocean 
plankton. They have to learn how to forage 
along the bottom somewhere; we think these 
are learning grounds.” 

Kemp's ridleys seen in the north were once 
thought to be strays. The increase in sea turtle 
research shows them to be regular visitors, 
part of a great seasonal migration that takes 
Kemp's ridleys, loggerheads, gpreens, and 
leatherbacks up and down the Atlantic const. 

It's n gantlet. The dredges that maintain 
shipping channels crush them. Trawling nets 
still drown thousands a year. Recreational 
sportfishing and boating kill too: Turtles are 
mangled by propellers and get tangled in dis- 
carded monofilament line and drown. 


SA HOT JULY 4 last year, 75-vear- 
old Joseph Mohr motored out to 
check for crabs in Jones Creek, 
which flows into the southern 

Chesapeake Hay on Maryland's 

Casters Shore. “T saw something bobbing — 

[thought it was.a body, Then it raised its head; 

it was as big as mine.” 

A leatherback sea turtle —five feet long and 
some 7) pounds—bad wrapped 25 feet of 
crab-pot line a dozen times around each front 
flipper and tightly around its neck. 

Mohr had never seen such a turtle. Instead 
of a shell it wore seven keels of rubbery black 
skin. He and & friend loosened and cut its rope 
manacles. “Twas thinking it was hurting,” he 
said. “Tt wasn't aggressive at all, We tried to 
point it toward the bay, but it wanted to swim 
south on the creek—a dead end.” 

By the noon high tide 20 neighbors had 
gathered. and pushed ancl pulled the turtle onto 
shore, They kept it wet with a sprinkler and 
shaded by a beach umbrella. A crew from the 
Baltimore aquarium arrived after a five-hour 
drive. “When I learned it was-called 2 leather- 
back, I could: see why,” said Mohr, “Its 
skin was soft.” 

At the aquarium it was clear the turtle had 
no chance of surviving and was put to sleep; 
Inss of cipculation had rendered its flippers 
dead flesh. An autopsy showed it to be « 
mature female. 

An abundance of jellyfish probably drew 
the leatherback inte the Chesapeake as she 
headed north on her marathon Atlantic 
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migration, (By flipper tag, biologist Peter 
Pritchard logged one that traveled 2,700 miles 
from French Guiana to New Jersey.) Feeding 
almost exclusively on jellyfish, Dermochelys 
coriacea reaches 2,000 pounds and grows to 
six feet, the largest of all marine reptiles. 

Beneath its tender skin a layer of oily tissue 
insulates the titan as it dives to frigid depths of 

»200 feet, secking giant jellyfish. A leather- 
hack feeding this deep may. get the oxygen it 
needs from its muscles, which are saturated 
with oxygen belore cliving. 

How does the leatherback, a cold-blooded 
reptile, regulate its body temperature for both 
coldand warm waters? A team led by Jim Spo- 
tila of Drexel University anc Frank Paladino 
of Purdue University is finding answers on a 
Pacific beach near Tamarindo, Costa Rica. 

At midnight, loaded with equipment, we 
took off along a puth through the jungle that 
fringes the coast. When we found a leather- 
back, we waited in the starry darkness until 
she finished laying. Then the flashights came 
on, Six people nethed her flippers to immobi- 
lime her. Hotsted slightly, she tipped the block- 
and-tackle scale at 7035 pounds. 

Tt took all night to surpically attach tem- 
perature sensors to different muscles. Not 
once did she try to bite. 

The temperature probes revealed that the 
turtle maintained a body heat of 88.2°F, while 
her skin and flippers were ten degrees cooler, 
Tests proved that she can regulate blood flow 
to herextremities. 

"Tgot involved with leatherbacks to answer 
questions of biology, butthen I got involved in 
the conservation of the species,” said Jim Spo- 
tila, who helped create a national park here. 

Once as many as 200 females came to this 
beach nightly during nesting season, some 
having traveled 600 miles north from the GalA- 
pacos. But years of steady ege harvesting has 
reduced the number of nesters to 70. 

"] give leatherbacks a 50-50 chance of sur- 
viving, but I'm an optimist,” said Jim. “The 
next 20 years are critical.” 


N MIDSUMMER we walked along the 
beach of Boca Raton, Florida. Concrete 
walls protected condominiums from the 
encroaching sea: at high tide this stretch 

— if beach was little more than 50 feet 
wide, scant room for loggerheads to nest. 

Eighty percent of loggerheads in the west- 
erm Atlantic lay their eggs on a 200-mile stretch 
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Senseless death overtakes a male olive ridley, snagged and 
drowned on a longline set for sharks off Costa Rica’s Pacific coast. 
It's an all too common end. Says one biologist, “Losing an adult 
sea turtle Is like breaking thousands of eggs on the beach." 












midway on Florida’s populous east const. 
Even this cramped shore in Boca Raton -had 
not discouraged their drive to reproduce, and 
members of the-local Gumbo Limbo Nature 
Center were trying to help them succeed. 

The beach was covered with wire Cages, set 
up to protect each nest from ege-hungry 
raccoons and human disturbances. Volunteers 
patrol the beach daily, looking for signs 
of emergence. 

As we watched one nest known to be near 
hatching, dozens of little loggerheads erupted. 
In-a furious failing of tiny flippers they raced 
for the ocean, Some were thrown back by the 
first wave and lay stranded until the water 
reached them again, Suddenly all the turtles 
berame water. When the next wave pulled 
hack, they were gone. 

Growing to 450 pounds, Caretta coretia 
feeds primarily in the subtropics in estuaries 
and along the continental shelf; using the jaw 
muscles that make up most ofits oversize head 
to crush mollusks anc crustaceans. 

Crab and lobster fishermen curse them for 
mangling traps and eating their catch. Fisher- 
men claiming lowercatche: 
of shrimp and founder 
because of TE Ds 
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have argued that loggerhead declines are 
caused mainly by loss. af nesting sites to condo- 
miniiums and hotels. No scientist denies the 
impact of coastal development, but the turtles 
have puta twist on the dilemma. It seems they 
Like high-rises. 

“Mast residents are not there in summer 
when the turtles nest,” explained biologist 
Mike Salmon of Florida Atlantic University. 
“At night the buildings are dark and look like 
a high row of trees.” 

The higher the building, the more nests 
Salmon fines in front of it. “Logeerheads are 
becoming urban turtles.” 

But later the location can disorient hatch- 
lings. Street light can leak onto the beach from 
between buildings. If hatchlings run to the 
lights instead of the sea, they perish. 

To keep some unspolled shore for logger- 
heads, a5 well as for greens and a few leather- 
backs that nest on Fioritla’s east coast, the 
Archie Carr National Wildlife Refuge is being 
pieced together as funds become available, 
Named for the pioneering turtle researcher 
who died-in 1987, nine miles of undeveloped 
land between Melbourne Bench and Vero 
Beach may cost as much as 90 million dollars 
to purchase. 

Research by biologist Lew Ebrhart of the 
University of Central Florida guided the 
placement of the refuge. “ Loggerhead nesting 
has been up the past four years," he said. Ona 

L2-mile survey site between Melbourne 
Beach and Sebastian Inlet he now finds 
more than 10,000 nests in the April to 
October breeding season 
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mother and father, but the DNA in a cell's 
mitochondria—the bodies that produce the 
cell's enerzy—is passed directly from female 
to offspring. If female turtles are returning to 
their natal beaches to nest, the turtles on each 
beach would have similar and distinctive mito- 
chondrial DNA. For the most part, they do, 

The turquoise and emerald shallows sur- 
rounding the small Bahamian island of Great 
Inayua are feeding grounds for juvenile green 


turtles: Here University of Florida biologists. 


Karen Bjorndal and Alan Bolten are using 
DNA to match the turtles with their native 
beaches and learn their migration patterns. 

“We know the mitochondrial DNA pattern 
of most of the major green turtle rookeries in 
the Atlantic," said Alan. “Now we'll be able 
te tell where these juveniles came from based 
on genetics, We won't have to tag 10,000 tur- 
les and wait to catch one.” 

The Inagua study shows that greens born in 
Florida, Costa Rica, Suriname, and Vene- 
ruela's Isla Aves are coming here to feed, “We 
can do our best to save the nesting beaches,” 
said Karen, “but if we don’t protect turtles in 
their foraging grounds, we haven't accom- 
plished anything.” 

Still there remains what Alan Bolten calls 
the “most exciting question in sea turtle biol- 
ogy.” How, when it's time to nest, do these 
turtles know to go back to Florida or Costa 
Rica or Suriname or Venezuela? Did they 
imprint as hatchlings on the smell of the sand 
or local waters? The same question haunts 
scientists researching salmon migration. But 
no one knows for sure 


T WAS BEAUTY that all but killed the 
hawksbill, Polished and carved, the 
intricate black-and-yellow plates on 
its back were long sought for tortoise- 
shell jewelry and combs. Now the 

hawkshill sits with Kemp's ridley on the edge 
of extinction, 

A creature of the coral reef, Kretmochelys 
imbricata uses its sharp beak to nip sponges 
out of crevices. It grows, very slowly, to 250 
pounds. On a private 300-acre Caribbean 
island called Jumby Bay, off Antigua, 20 to 40 
hawksbills nest each year, On this hayen of 
million-dollar lots, hawksbills have become 
the most pampered guests. 

“When we bought Jumby Bay, we knew lit- 
tle about the turtles,” said developer John 
Mariani. “We were told 2,000. units were 
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feasible. That would have destroyed the 
beach. Instead we set the limit at 125 units.” 

The island's wealthy residents, mostly 
Americans, consulted Jim Richardson of the 
University of Georgia to learn how to live with 
their hawksbill neighbors. “They realize they 
have an absolute treasure on the island,” 
Richardson told us. 

The biologist told Jumby Bay; Do not rake 
and manicure the beach the hawkshbills come 
to—they nest under scrubby bushes. Nothing 
can be built too close to the water; lighting 
must be subdued. 

“The future for the hawksbill in the Carib- 
bean is proper management of private beaches 
and resorts,” said Richardson. "Rich people 
will be paying for the bulk of it—the govern- 
ments can't. ['m getting calls from other 
resorts asking, ‘How can we keep the turtles 
en our beaches for the guests to see?" " 

A nesting hawksbill comes out of the water 
fast, at times lifting herself on her flippers and 
walking like an alligator. Barreling into the 
brush, she digs-a nest and lays around 150 
eves: Her return to water is justas swift. “You 
do not want to intercept a hawkshill,” said 
Zandy-Marie Hillis. “They're little tractors — 
they'll run you over.” 

Hillis, a U. 5. National Park Service biolo- 
gist, works at St. Croix’s Buck Island Reef 
National Monument, where 25 to 30 hawks- 
bills nest a vear. One April night she and a 
crew of research assistants and volunteers 
staked out the island's rocky beach. 

They set up rows of survey markers slong 
the forest's edge, 15 inches apart. Even if they 
missed the moment when a hawksbill sprints 
from: sea to brush (a rare observance}, a break 
in the markers would show where the turtle 
went. “Then you listen for them crashing 
around,” explained Hillis. “And you smell for 
them —it's the smell of disturbed soil.” 

By 3:30 a.m. the moon had set, and some- 
where in the dark sena hawksbill was scouting 
our beach. An hour earlier she had started to 
come up, but something wasn’t quite right, 
and she left without iaying, Now, heavy with 
eggs, she was watching, listening, watting, 

Then Hillis's radio crackled: “We have a 
hawksbill, We hear her in the bushes throwing 
sand around.” We hiked up the beach and saw 
the nester wedged tightly under a sea grape 
bush, We crouched so she wouldn't see ws. 

Like all sea turties, once she began dropping 
her eges, she entered a hypnotic-like state in 
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ith litth: would -cdisturb her. We turned on 

our lights, quickly miensnee ind taged her, 
then waited in darkness for her to leave 

Before we realized she had moved a flipper, 
she was bolting forthe water. She made 15 leet 
In five seconds and swim away 
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it also prompted a group of Philanthrepasts 
Cilhed the Brotherhood of the Green Turtle to 
back Archie Corr’s efforts to save the species 
Thev the Canbbean (Conservation 
Loreration to research, preserve 
and promote projects to help 
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their living from them 
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national park. 
turtle harvest out 
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worth more alive than dead 
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said park chirector 
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The upscale ecotourism of Tortuguero cann 
be sustained at every beach. But here in the 


villages of Cololaand Maruata ben lists NAVE 
involved the residents in ways 
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Colola, they had to request Mexican marines 


to stop the turtle killing and erg stealing 

Lut by rocky outcrops, the beach is one of 
the largest surviving nesting grounds for east 
Pacific black turtles, which range from the 
Lrolt of (lalifornia to Ecuador. Each nest iz 
precious, for the black seldom lays more than 


SS epes to a clutch. Some scientist: believe 
Chefonia agossisi is a subspecies of the green 
turtle (its heart-shaped outline resembles a 
Pe Th dipy en in black Pe, SOME Say TL 1S a SpKe- 
ces of ite own. To the [aT Villagers, it was 
lee! ane money 


Lt became obvinus that if we wanted ti 
protect Lhe turtles, we would have todo come- 
thing about the situation of the people," said 
project director Javier Alvarado 

An iguana farm now aims to provide meat 
ind cash incom Ln artisans’ operative 
teaches crafts and sells pottery to tourists 


People are paid to patrol for nesting turtles and 
ring the eggs to the project's hatcheries: 

Che scientists lobbied the government fora 
satelite dish for the Colola school, where thes 
now teach courses. “We are finally entering 
into a sense of community,” said Alvarado 
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it's a 45-minute hike up the hills above 


Niaruata to the por ject's malin rooled tradi 
telemetry tracking station, anopen-siced Brine] 
speared by a 15-foot-high antenna 

We watched a biologist teach a 13-vear-old 
village boy, Hugo Dominguez, how to read the 
chirps coming from a racio-targed black turtle 
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Watching the future, and we dared to believe 
thal there truly isa chance that attitucles will 
change and these ancient reptiles will survive 


a nearly full tropical moon was blazing 


when we saw our first black turtle. She was a 





Solita ynester, far from the 1 LOS of the arri- 
bade at Ostional, Here we could sit beside this 
Momentary Visitor to cur spores, at her mest 
vulnerable time, and marvel at her design and 
onive to rep oduce, before she Shipped back 
into her liquid world 

‘We want our children to know the tur 
tles," Maruata fisherman Herlindo Verduzco 
told us. “Df there was no project, the turtles 
would be gone, We don't want to have to tell 
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A’ i Te LE of ct channels spreads below the confluence of the two 
rat he at lend their names to one of Canada’ s newest wilderness 








By WILLIAM R, NEWCOTT 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC RTORIAL STAPF 


Photographs by JAY DICKMAN 


na land without roads, only the 
rivers.run. Moose and raptors 
make up the local communities. 
Grizzlies that have never encountered 
a fisherman hunch over swilt waters, 
awniting a rosy flash of salmon. 

Such is the remote glory of British 
Columbia's new Tatshenshini-Alsek 
Wilderness Park. At 2.4 million acres 
it is twice the size of Grand Canyon 
National Park. More significantly, it 
completes a 24-million-acre expanse 
that includes Alaska's Glacier Bay 
and Wrangell-St. Elias National 
Parks and the Yukon's Kluane 
National Park Reserve. 

This international patchwork of 
parks, larger than the state of Maine, 
is close by one of the world's highest 


a bit 
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concentrations of bald eagles. Each 
fall some 2,500 keep watch over the 
Alaska Chilkat Bald Eagle Preserve 
(opposite), on the Chilkat River. Most 
move inte the river valley from farther 
south on the Alaska Panhandle, 
although 200 stay year-round. 

At theirannual population peak, 
the area’s eagles far outnumber 
human visitors to Tatshenshini-Alsek. 
Yet for a place seen by fewer than 
1,200 outsiders a year, the ares has 
been the subject of a surprisingly 
fierce tug-of-war between conserva- 
tionists who want to preserve its 
untouched state and developers who 
want bo exploit its natural resources. 
Meanwhile local native peoples claim 
ancient rights to the parkland. 
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Klondike gold rushers thought the Tetahenshint and Alsek 
Valleys would make good routes to the Yukon. More than 
300 tried them; 12 arrived alive. Canyons white with glacial 
runctf make the rivers among the roughest im the region. 
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made the water look cold and 
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inviting, 


of Victoria, Briteh Columbia (below), 


who souvent chilling relief in the 
rlacier-led Tatshenshini during a ten- 
caw raft tris 

In 1984 just 326 people floated the 
latshenshint aml Alsek Rivers, put- 
ting in at Dalton Post in the Yukon 
ind ending at Alaska’s Dry Bay 
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lan triple that number now 


More 
fake the voyape during the summe 
Jlione the way they brave canyon 
rapids, explore braided channels, 


cheres, ariel hike 
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MOUNTAIN OF COPPER 






wently-loot winter snow 
nearly toppled ashed of cor 
samples on Windy Crag 
Mountain (abowe}, relic of a planned 
copper mune that was killed by politi- 
il Tess from environmentalist: 
‘Feelings are still running hich on 
beth sides of the issue,” declares 
geologist Tay Timmerman, examining 
a core sample while cataloging area 
mineral resources for Hritish Colum 
bia's government 
A mining firm proposed slicing the 
top off Windy Cragry. Like an open 
treasure chest, the mountain was 
expected to yield eight billion potunnes 


of copper, 1.8 millbon pounds of sil 


yer, and $3,000 pounds of gold. Some 
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foes in the towns of Haines, Alaska 
and Whitehorse in the Yukon. 

But when details were made publi: 
fn Outcry Wen up from conservation- 
ists. A 65-mile road would be cut 


mich of it along the Tatshenshini 
River. Soon it would rumble with one 
laden trucks passing every, 12 min- 
Acidic water 
from the mine might drain into Tate 


(Teek, damaging salmon and other 


utes, 24 howre 8 day 
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Years of heated dehate divided a 


rt. 


neighbors and rang in the hall of gov- 
ernment. Finally, last Tune 22, British 
Columbia setiiee) the matter, designat 
ing the ares o wilderness park —ofi 
limits to mining. 

Se irom & few bidldings mear an 
exploratory shaft (left), Windy Crag 
will memaimn untowched, Whe cing 
Its Mineral riches only in Lhe rust 


resiciueé lett by a nalunal spring 
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eading by kerosene lamp in 
cabin she built with her late 
husband, Josephine Jurge- 
leat (opposite) con hear Alaska’s tum- 


bling Porcupine Creek, where she's 


prospected for cole for 43 years 
‘SOM Years Lhe maining is good, som 
years | sadud, says Jo, 78, who 


lest a leg to DHIEDINS Seytra! years 
age. She winters in Anchorage — but 
not before her annual October hunt 
‘Tosually get mv moose." 


iin the ¥ukon's Klukshu River 


Revin Hume caffe sockeve salmon 


top). More than once he's looked up 
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“Tjust Walk away backwards," he 
ave, “Very, very slowly.” Canaclian 
laws prohibit all bot mative Inediane 
[rom gating fish. Many native people 
SPER SUMMers camping along the 
rivers, Laén bring their smoked ancl 
canned harvests back ti 
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winter. Hooks and lines aré permitted 
for others, including sportiishermen 
and local folk like Ronald Salmon 


Sean," 
cheek wi a 


who hanes hic catch of trout 
ina Alukshu smokehous 
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¢ i ait a deafening crack as a 
new iceberg breaks loose. 
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WHERE GLACIERS RULE 






old feet strike even the most 

‘intrepid Alsek River rafters 
“ when they reach Turnback 
Canyon: They don backpacks and 
bypass the rapids on foot, traversing 
the wide tongue of Tweedsmuir Gila- 
cher (above) 

A handful of kayakers have man- 
aged to survive Turnback, but only 
one rait team has ever made nt. Rapids 
hold extra peril—water temperatures 
hovering just above freezing can kill 
anyone thrown overboard. 

Heyond are the St. Elias Moun- 
tains, at up to 19,504) feet some of the 
highest coastal mountains on earth, 
Between the peaks, one of the planet's 
largest nonpolar ice sheets-courses 
through valleys: 

Downstream, where the river is a 
swift but safe highway for rafters, gla- 
cier walking 14 a major attraction at 





several pull-outs, Atop the seemingly 
solid jee field, hikers are often sur- 
prised to feel rumbling underfoot —the 
pulse of glacial melt thundering 
through ice caverns, unseen_rivers 
adding their contributions to the Tat- 
shenshint ane Alsel. 

Spared development by mining 
interests, the Tatshenshini-Alsek 
Wilderness Park seems likely to 
remain ar elusive clestination, buf- 
fered from the outside world by sheer 
inaccessibility. [ts devotees wouldn't 
have it any other way 

“Whost places in North America, no 
matter how far you venture into the 
Wilderness, vou fined signs of human- 
ity—a fire ring on the shore, the sound 
of a logging operation, a worn foot- 
path,” says Bob Herger, a British 
Columbia photographer. “Hut here 

here I"ve never even seen a fel 
contrail. The birds own the sky, and 
the only footprints come in sets of 
four. Along the Tatshenshint, if you're 
a person, you're a foreigner.” O 
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Civil War Soldiers 
Enter the Computer Era 


rnivhsh-born Fergus Elliot 
came to the Linited Sites 


n l&S7 or ISS8. He joined 





Company G of the Mth Pennsyl- 
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oOrot the Linn and tontedermacy 
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All Orchids Are Beautiful, But Some Have an Edge 
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| champion Douglas Chadwick's views that we 
must protect the North American praine (October 
1993). However, as a rancher U felt somewhat left 
out. By far the vast majority of prairie is privately 
owned. Some ranchers, such a5 mysell. have 
résceded mative pratsses and use grazing practices 
that promote and protect native spectes of plants 
and amimals. | would like as to be recognized asa 


vital port of the praine. 





STEVE PAGE 
Garneil, Manton 


You wrote that Bob Betz and his frends protected 
a pocket of prairie with money oul of their own 
pockets. We have wolves, bears, and covotes here 
that prey on our catthe, and every animal they kill 
comes nght out of my own pocket, The prevailing 
theme of stories such as this, it seems. is to: make 
people like me the culprit. Not quite right. The 
world’s population is: increasing by Jeaps and 
bounds, and these disruptions of nature were 
caused to supply the desires of someone in New 
York, Montreal. or someplace else. If these 
people want nature returned, I suggest starting 
at Trmes Square or the Skydome in Toronto, 
Jack Lozier 
Willams Lake, Aritish Colwmbia 


My husband and [are of the generation that left 
Arkansas and Oklahoma during the Depression to 
work m the farmlands of California ond Washine- 

ton, Last summer we toured the pratne described, 

and we were struck by the absence of wild ani- 
mals and birds compared with years ago. Then, | 
remember seeme many praine dog villages, jack- 
rabbits in great numbers, and as many birds as at 
home inthe Ozarks. This time it was conic. No wild 


animals, no roadkill, oo canton birds. for mibes: 


and miles. Just that tig, big sky and wheat, 
SYLViA CUNNINGHAM 
Kogersvilfe, Missouri 


Dakota rangeland is alive and well; thousands of 
acres have never been farmed, and ranchers have 
followed good conservation practices. Much of the 
farmland too 1s back in native grasses with more 
wildhfe—deer, antelope, and waterfowl—in our 
trea than when my parents homesteaded our 
ranch over SO years ago. 
Joe. RickENBACH 
Oefrichs, South Dakota 


To correct a pomt, there are only 36 million acres 
in the entire state of Mino (page 116) and less 
thon 22 million acres were ever prairie. Forest 
covered 14 million acres. Although the plow was 
responsible for conversion of most praime to 
cropland, almost ane million acres of praine con- 
Verted to forest because of man's control of fire. 
Das TOWERY 
Champaign, lineata 
To the aty dweller the prame dog, no doubt, 
appears as yetancther cute, furry animal. Tome, a 
farmer, the prairie dog is vermin, responsible for 
counticss thousands of dollars in crops lost te “the 
pruning of grasses.” in farm machinery broken, 
and in-horses and cattle lostto broken legs from the 
pockmarked pastures. A praine dog town is a foul- 
smelling area that, when overpopulated, becomes 
denuded of all vegetation. Also, fleas infesting the 
animal, its burrow, and the environs are known 
cimers of bubonic plague. [spend some portion of 
every day on acrusade to eradicate this yermim, all 
abmy own expense. 
JA. HeSsinGEn 
Paradax, Colorado 


As I read the article, | became nostalgic to relive 
springuime anmy ponceriamily’s Minnesota prai- 
rie farm, to be awakened by the song of the memt- 
owlark, to feel the cozy warmth of the kitchen 
stove started with twisted wisps of dried praine 
grass, and to run barefoot alter a burt over virgin 
prairie enjoving nature's wildflower garden, But 
the break plow long ago devoured almost all native 
praine, and there are no more burns. | have 
learned to look for the native grasses and wild- 
flowers at rural church cemetenes; the sod al many 
was never broken. Big bluestem's feathery fronds 
can be seen waving above tombstones and fences. 


Exes LInnguist 
Willmar, Minapgrota 
The Living Tower of London 


Willam Harmison Amsworth’s novel of 1840), The 
Towrr of London, uses the Tower almost as achar- 
acter. Setin Tudor England, this novel dramatizes 
the mine-day reign of Lady Jane Grey—a pawn in 
an attempt to take over the throne—before she 
was executed im 1454 as a traitor by Queen Mary, 
Ainsworth, who made on extensive study of the 
Tower, used individual towers, ther histories, and 
the fortunes of former inhabitants to dramatize the 
plight of his characters. He showed the Tower “in 
its tiple light of palace, o prison and 4 fortress,” 
Your article conveys the same histoncal sweep and 
cures this legacy mo the present. 
LLEWELiys Ligocks 
Hellevie;, Washingnon 
Apart from its tourst value. the Tower is the orn: 
tericee of the annual London Mirathon, which 
the world’s second largest fafter New York's]. | 
have completed the route three times; it crosses 
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Tower Bridge at the halfway stage, then pakses 
through Bost London and returns to the Tower al 
2? miles to pound over the famous cobblestones 
(which are carpeted for the event) before complet- 
img the run on Westonnster Bridge. | wonder if the 
athletes realize the importance of the Tower in 
shaping the England we know telay. 
SPENCER F. (Coun 
Bickley, Aent, England 
Qne thing author Wilham Newoott dicn lt mention 
wis the miraculous escape of the Tower from the 
bombing of London during the last war, | remem- 
bermany times urniving at work inthe City of Lon- 
don to find that buildings had been reduced to 
smouldering heaps during the night. But every 
lunchtime | would walk down to the Tower gar- 
dens and be thankful the Tower was safe. 
K.. G. StoNE 
Cambridge, England 
Although the Tower's massive outer walls survived 
the Aliz virtually unscathed. Germaa bomby 
damaged or destraved several buuidings. Two 
Victorian-era stractures destroyed in October 
ift0—the North Bastion and the Main Guard — 
were never medi, 
1 take exception to the statement that Anne 
Boleyn was executed for “failure to give Henry a 
son.” Anne Boleyn, at ape 29, had many childd- 
bearing years left. so failure to proaluce a son could 
not be the true: reason, After her marriage she 
unveiled her true self—arrmogant, quarrebeme, 
and obnoxious. She believed her position was 
invincible since Henry violated English law and 
gave up his Roman Catholic religion to divorce 
Catherine and marry ber. He also sacriftced. his 
popularity at home and abroad because of her. 
JEROME DD. Lepson 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Labrador 
[believe the public would like to know the origin of 
the place-name. Labrador was apparently named 
for Jogo Fermandes, a Portuguese yooman farmer. 
of dawrader, who explored the coast [with John 
Cabotin 1448]. Femandes was born inthe Azores, 
from which Portuguese fishermen have long sailed 
to Newfoundland in search of cod. 
RivCamacno Patna 
Queluz, Portugal 
My sister-in-law, o eriduate of Massachusetts 
General Hospital, spent the winter of 1934-35 sa 
volunteer with the Grenfell Mission. T remember 
she went by boat to Battle Harbour and then by 
dow team to the hospital. She shept with newborn 
babies there to keep them warm, and she made 
house calls to the sick viadog team. When the hos- 
pital was threatened by a forest fire, surgicalimple- 
ments were buried for safety. 
Domorny L. Leavnr 
Pinfield, Maine 


All Quebecers learn at school that Labrador 
belongs to Quebec. Newfoundland had historical 
rights on the coast but oot within the land. In [927 
the Privy Couneil in London stated that the border 
was “the share of the water” |the dirvisnon between 


nvers flowing west and those flowing east into the 
Atlantic], stealing # quarter of Quebec territory. 
JACQUES OF, 

Charlesbourg, Quebec 


We loved the cover photograph. And the map was 
a wonderful bonus. But we can't believe that you 
published M4 pages about Labrador without men- 
tioning its most well-recognized. brave, faithful 
denizen—the Labrador retnever, Bred to assist in 
pulling nets from the sea, with strang haunches, 
warm underfur, anid generous personality, Labs 
have gone on to win the hearts of millions beyond 
the cold Atlantic shore. 
JEFF ZIMMERMAN 
Petafuma, California 
The popular Labrador way bred in. England from 
black water dogs broweat there by fishermen fror 
Newfoundiand around [800. Enegish sportsrnen 
developed the breed trey called the St. John’s dog 
forsporting use. If became the Lab we know toilay. 


Many of the place-names given are of Portuguese 
origin. St. John's River was first called Sam Joham 
and Cape Race, Capo Raso. The Boy of Fundy 
may be acorruphion of Fagundes, aftera man who 
tried toset upa fishing village. Some scholars have 
stimmised that Cape Freels came from Frey Lois 
and that Fogo Island wasso named because Portu- 
pues: fishermen saw an immense fire there. The 
Cantmo Map of 1502 shows caster Canada os 
Terra del Rey de Portuguall, and the Reinel Map 
of [504 places a Portuguese fag there. 
MARGARET W. ROMAN 
Los Angeles, Carifornia 


The inert map called “Fight for Control” shows 
French, Irish, and English—but no Scottsh— 
immigration, Sova Scotia (New Scotland). Prince 
Edward Ishind, and Newfmundland had major 
Scottish settlements, the result of defearm at the 
hands ofthe Brith who tied to.cradicate the rem- 
nants of the Cele culture of the Highland Scots. 
Wisc HL. Tompson 

Weatherford, OXlahoma 


Afghanistan 

| commend Richord Mackenzie and Steve 
McCurry for # poignant and tragic picture of a 
problem left over from the Cold War that wall not 
be settled for many years to come. The personal 
accounts and overwhelming dangers an Afghan 
mustface just tosurvive every day brought a deep 
sense of empathy. The centuries-old tradition of 
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warfare is evident in the contradictory words of a 

mujahid: “We're still fighting to bring peace to 
Afghanistan.” 

Arn. Buroos-Lovice 

Durham, North Carolina 


The photegrapher captured 22 gunson film, all of 
them Russian-made, not to mention 1) Russian 
tanks. ‘Yet the caption on page 77 appears to blame 
the United States: “Guns abound in aera 
in part the result of three billion dollars in U.S 
wartime aid.” 
ARI Listowsky 
Fiusting, New York 


The statement that “British troops fought three 
wars with the Afghans and lost each time” is mis- 
leading. The three Afghan Wars of 1839-1842, 
L&78-1880, and 1919 were fomented by British 
feam of Russian encroachment. British forces won 
same ehgapemonts, bot the results were tet 
eccupalons. destrucion, and subsequent with- 
drawal. The third “war” was little more thatia ber- 
der skirmish, but the others demonstrated that 
Bntish forces could defeat Afghan armies and 
occupy cites. The difficulty was the maintenance 
of order ina harsh land, Despite ostensible strate- 
gic importince. Afghanistan wus not a profitable 
accession to the British Empire: 
Wituas Jon SHErnenn 
Crofton, Marviand 


| have become increasingly interested in evolu- 
tionary biology, especially the transitional periods 
such as the Precambrian-Cambrian, Permian- 
Trassic, and Cretaccous-lertiary boundaries. On 
pages 124 and 129 vou refer to rising levels of oxy- 
pon in the seae as contributing to the Cambrian 
explosion, According to Mark A. S. McMenamin 
and Dianna L. Schulte McMenamin in The Emer- 
gence of Antmals; the Cambrian Breakthrough, 
this oxygen-threshold hypothesis is open to ques- 
tion. They mention an-alternative hypothesis— 
that oxygen levels were higher in Precambrian 
times. They conclude that the development of 
active, predatory lifestyles by animals and the 
ecological chaos. of the seas, when combined, 
encouraged divemification and culminated in the 
biological “explosion” we call Cambrian. 
(Cary EasterDay 
Wavhineron, 2. 


Sic phen Jay Gould's modern concept of “contin- 
gency” isan answer tone of Darwin's regrets. Ina 
letter to Moritz Wagner in 1876, Darwin admits 
that his greatest mistake was not to have paidimoare 
attention to the direct impact of the environment, 
independent of natural selection. 
CLADE GARD 
Hull, Quebec 





Contrary to the anphcation of your article on alle 
gators in the October Almanac, taking alligators 
from the wild for hides and mest is considered a 
better conservation practice thin producing them 
through captive breeding. Flonda and Louisiana 
have for the past Lito 20 years permitted harvests 
of wild alligators and evys. (Ranching—collecting 
wild eges, hatching them, and rearing the young — 
differs from captive breeding tn that it depends.on 
o healthy wild population to succecd.) The conser- 
vation benefitsof harvesting wild alheatorsinclode 
increased interest in managing wetlands for wild- 
life, increased research on alligator ecology, and 
diversion of trade fram endangered crocodilians. 
Captive propagation has few conservation bene- 
fits for species that are mot endangered and is not 
necessary to supply the demand for crocodilian 
products, Strictly controlled wild harvest pro- 
grams account for 90 percent of the allipator leath- 
er and meat produced in the U.S. In fact captive 
Propagahion can have a negative effect if it results 
in oversupply and depressed prices. 
ALLAN BR. Woorwaap 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Gainesville, Florida 





The 1 miele an the Kaliningrad Oblast of Russia 
in the September 1993 Gecopgraphica stated that 
“During World War Il, its German residents fled 
Soviet bombs.” [n fact KGnigsberg also received 
heavy losses during two British bombing raids. 
The German residents lived there comparatively 
peacefully until 1945 when the Russian anny 
invaded, Many people fled in the bitter cold on 
wagons, on sieighs, and on foot, some reaching the 
saicty of Denmark or the province of Schleswig- 
Holstein, many died on the way. People who did 
not flee, women and children, were raped and shot 
by Russian troops or transported to Russian labor 
camps where many died in short order, my mother 
and sisters aman them. Bisons Hore 


Guelph, Ontario 
Our development company is working in Kalinin- 
erad io tur around the devastation brought on by 
45 years of sacialram. Today's 1M) percent Russian 
residents have very mixed feclings about the post- 
war period. Ironically most arrived in the same 
way the Germans left, by force of Stalin, Today's 
leaders are 4 progressive group working Lo atiract 
help not handouts. Residents enjoy learning the 
full history; the German language i the ms! 
sought after subject in adult education. 
Kart M. Torp 
New Fork, New York 


Cains could fe dddeessed te Fort’ Ni, Nawicstnal 
Geoermphic Maguzine, But 37449, Wisthinietan, p.c 
A S- 7438) ane should include the sender's address 
mtd telephone number. Mort all letters cari be ised. 
Phe thet ane will offer be edited ane eeceryrted. 
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Park Avenue Ultra. 

To help it slip past the imports, 
we put leflon 

in the supercharger 


Dual air bags. Anti-lock brakes. 
Leather seating areas. 225 horsepower. | 
And Teflon oil seals in the supercharger 
for durability. Park Avenue Ultra 
delivers luxury that really performs. 

To learn more, call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
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A Sojourn 
With Giants 
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e called him 
the ghostly one,” 
| says Dereck Jou- 
bert, who with fis wife, Beverly, 
produced the Nathinal Geographic 
TY Special “Reflections on Ele- 
phants.” They knew the old bull's 
days were numbered, and hours 
after Beverly took this portrait he 
was gored ty a dominant bull a 

the water hole. Death came switth 
inthe dusty Afncan bush. 

Here, i 40,000) scuire miles ot 
northern Bowwans, clephants still 
TVvetee ancestral Minibes ie Of 
the last places in the world where 
they roam freeiy in tome with 
the seasons. 

Phe animals’ remarkable intelli 
pence attracted the Joubert and 
their camera lenses. The elephants 
cal, meditative air made a distinct 
chinge from the filmmakers previ- 
cus wildlife subpects in “Eternal 
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Enemres: Laon and Hyenas,~ which 
wit alsoa TY Special and now 3 
home video 

Filming from a four-wheel-inve 
vehicle and underwater in scuba 
gear, the Jouberts foous on behavior 

including burial scenes and active 
greetings between clin members 
that reveuls amilanties between ecle- 
Ohurnts and humans, Elephants, the 
Jouberts show, can cooperate tn the 
rescuc of infants m peril. The com- 
era captures the dynamics of both 
the matriarchal berd, mothers ind 
youne ted Dy a dominant female, ani 
the independent bulls that gather at 
water holes. 

An clephants memory i legend- 
ary, Months after this old bull's 
death, another male oncarthed hs 
lusk from the mind and displayed 
anid caressed iL, Whal ore we 
to make, the Jowberts ask, of 
such haunting bebavier’ 


The film includes 
dramanc footage of 
young hans hunting 
clephants and tie 
acopiion of & lore 
calf threatened by 
hyenas 

“They ré complex, 
sect! aninials with 
Lae an A capac- 
ity for compassiani,” 
Dereck says. “De- 
miunds for very amc 
habitat are under: 
POLE Ces ec 


7 om ier i 
erful smecres 





“Reflections on Elepiaaty,” Speci 
on CRS, Febraare 9, & pom. ET, A 
June selection of the Video Clab 
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A Cleaner Cuyahoga Is 
Flammable No More 


my people recall June 22, 
1904, the black day when 
Cleveland's polluted Cuy 
ahoga River caught fire. But few 
oubde Qhio know that the Cuva 
hog had burned before, On 
November |, [S52, thas olure 





wl  Cuy 


(top) arose al shinvart 
debrs ponte 
But tt was the infamous |r 


ton, It helped push Congress ta 
pass the Clean Woter Act,” says 
NMichnel Kaplan, Ronée-deep in his 


favorite subject, the Cuvuhoga 
Kaplan spurs continuing cleanup 
WH @ grassroots group culled 
Priends of the Crooked River, as 
Inchans descnhed the iuvahora 

In the past two decades industries 
have spent heavily to reduce pollu 
tion in the river. Problems renms 
however, A.45-mile section, paint of 
which flows through the Cuyahoes 
Valles Peto! Recrea 
thom Aired, ies heen des- j 
gnatcd an “areca of 
concern” bY an interus 
Ti) COMMON, Lhe 
roasore: uTtan runofi 
overlows from Akron’s 
= a pays ay She TE =s BT | 


other polluton 


Predator in 
Peril—the Shrike 


Buteher-hird. Tack 


linen, Mog 
dermg bird 


Strangler. Such are the 





nicknwes for the world’s 20 erecies 
f tte sho kes —imilstia) songoimids 
that behave like hiwes. Mainly 
insect feeders, they use a hooked 
bill with a snecial tooth te attack 
beds and mammals, break then 


Pec sS ang Hiften imine them on A 


National Geographic, February [oo 
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rn fal thrike 


Kt wert 0 Mouse On barbed wife 
[below |. Stometimes collecting doz- 
ens of wictims, the birds thus store 
load or anchor large prey while they 
lourit apart. Males build conspice- 
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Some Bighorn Sheep Face Steep Odds 


lone in a sunbeam's spotlight, a desert big- 

DN sheep finds a nook amid the crags of 
Anza-Borregoa Desert State Park in 

southern California. Much scientific attention 
has focused on this subspecies of wild sheep im 
recent years. [n 1979 the population was csti- 
mated at nearly 1.20), most within the park. 
Mow there arc only about 400). 

What happened? Many newborn lambs have 
not survived, and some adults have dicd from 
respiratory infections, A $300,000 study by the 
University of Cahforna at Davis identifies sev- 
eral potentially deadly pathogens in the sheep's 
blood. Longtime area observers suspect that the 
diseases have been transmitted by cattle, which 
were nol removed from the park until 1987, 

“All bighorm sheep are very susceptible to 
infectious disease, and this population has 
been more exposed than any other,” says Steve 
Torres, coordinator for the state's bighorn 
shocp program. After drought-busting rains 
last winter, lamb survival was high, inviting 
short-term optimism. 
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Radio Collars Track 
Caribou and Win Friends 
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nis hate hemhis.” says freelance 
olin rorrapher Jay. DK MAN 
cy ingline aU) Teet above the 
rushing Hunstein River to focus on 
Francis Malekas collect ne leaves 
for a botanical exmedition. “But 
YOu cin’! think abou! that when 
TO he work ng " 

You can think abowt bome 
Thoweh. On aaaenment deep im the 
Popo Wwew Gunes Tain forest, 1a 
nada t been able to call his pregnant 
wile and Youn sin for several 
weees. [hen he finally eot a ham 
radio transmission patched through 

em in Lottetiaen, Cao a 


Don't be scare ri,’ he Al et bis 


WHE (ver ihe Pine “Rint ecko yon 
Call the (enters for Lisease Contre 


for me? | ned to Know whot meci- 
cine to take. | think I have malana. 
He didn't, however—and got 
home. healthy, 1 tine for the birth 
Edauehter Marge. Jay ts useel ti 
working in peniow places, In [ss 
on att at the Matias Tinney Herald. 
he received a Pulither Poze for his 
coversee of the war in El} ealuaihis 
Jay has participated in ten Day in 
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OF found his turtles. im 
Hrooklyn aime | Hees meatier 

Lams fev 
he pets, w his < Crew ae 





the years: that the family finally 
doanited them to the Staten Island 
/A00—where they promptly fell eney 


to the allreators 
es + still fond of bia turtles, tot 
these davs he finds them more plen- 


tiful dria of New York Coty. Act-a 
Reach near famarindo, Lovie Rica 
(lett), Jack checks a leatherback 
fesearcn subject betore he>r Telénse 
bo the sea. He had spent the previ 
Ors aah megane the huge creature 
holding one of bar iron flipper 
foe was wired for body-temperature 
tutes. “That wid one samtly tur- 
ie, Sys Fock. “| was so tired 
one paitt, [tell adeep on her head, 
pid she yust let me reset there, With 
some kinds of sca turtles, ['d have 
heen bh capeirms eh ' 

lack 1 the author of five books, 
vache fume of tie furtie. This 
is the Towrth article for NaTIONAI 
GEOGRAPHIC by him and hs wre 
minne biologist Ane Rudlise 
They tmiake ther home in Panacea, 
Plonda. Jack docant keep turthes as 
nets anv more, he save, “hut ti 
would be a better world if every kid 
jieage| buavle 
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Sea » The cegs of a loggerhead sea swallow the Dis. Win Cant 
cA turtle look like Ping-Pone alls block their digestive tracts and 


a; = | VC A female lays about 110 eggs in Kil them. A child can see how 
ul [ ES ane nest: they hatch inlessthan mucha plastic bag looks like a 
two months. Very few hatch jellyfish by floating ane in a simk 
» Most female sea turtles come lings survive to adulthood. What full of water. What can families 
ashore several times every two fre some dangers that sen turtles and communities do to Keep 
or three Vears la nest, Yet we face, and how con those threats plastics and other trash out 
know litt about how sea turtles. be reduced’ OF ihe seas 
navigate, where they grow up, * Discarded plastic bags resem Twice yearly, leatherback tur: 
or how lone they live. W Ey iS Ol ble pelivtish A Tavorite foo thes MITaAte aS far aS 2 i) 
an cillicult to study sen turtles’ for some sea turtles. Turtles mcs, ¢ cyl to about 34 degrees 
4 leatherback hatch- of latitude. You can use 
ling, smaller than a r ine suppiement Map iM 
child's hand, may grow —— es ‘ this issue to help a ehild 
Tet length of six feet ——— ee ic asure 39 Geerecs due 
Children can visualize north or south of home 
that enormous growth 


hy Making a paper cut- 





out of gu leatherback Sees, 

I Ae - T | 
(grocery bags opencd ; , a 
qutand taped together aban seen etc 
work well), [The cara . ’ - if 
Dace should Measure six 
feet by three fect. What ‘i 
HOVaAnLAg@es might such 
2¢ five 2 Sea turtic 
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